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“What Is Russia Up To” 


REPORT ON UNO MEETING IN LONDON 
BY ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG, United States Senator from Michigan 
Delivered in the United States Senate, Washington, D. C., February 27, 1946 


R. PRESIDENT, I am presenting a brief report to 
my Senate colleagues regarding the recent meeting 
of the United Nations in London, where, thanks 

to your generous confirmation of the President’s appoint- 
ment, I sat as an American delegate in the first General 
Assembly. 

I had expected to postpone this statement until the return 
of the Senate’s other representative at London, the distin- 
guished chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, the Senator from Texas (Mr. Connally). But events 
seem to recommend these observations now. The Senator 
from Texas will be back in the near future. I compliment 
him in the highest possible terms for his sterling services in 
London. He filled important and often difficult assignments 
with wisdom, vigor, tenacity, and success. He was distinctly 
a credit to the Senate, to his country, and to the great cause 
which he embraced with typical earnestness and zeal. 


Mixep EMorIoNns 


Mr. President, I say frankly, at the outset, that I return 
from London with mixed emotions. 1 return with no illu- 
sion that automatic peace awaits the world just because the 
machinery of the United Nations is now in gear. But I 
return also with an over-riding conviction, even more em- 
phatic than before, that the world’s only hope of organized 
peace and security is inseverably linked with the evolution 
and the destiny of this United Nations Organization. I re- 
turn in the convinced belief that the more complex or omi- 
nous the world’s international relations may become, in that 
same degree the greater becomes the critical need that the 
peace-loving peoples of the earth shall strive to make this 
enterprise succeed. I return in the belief that it can succeed 
unless Russia, Britain, and the United States, individually 
or collectively, make it impossible. 

I can share your disappointments over some phases of the 


London record. I can share your anxieties over some of its 
disturbing trends. I can share your desires that the San 
Francisco Charter should be improved in certain aspects. 
I intend to speak frankly about some of these things. But 
I cannot—and I do not—share the melancholy pessimism, 
heard in some quarters, that the United Nations, as a result 
of this experience, will be unable to cope with world real- 
ities as disclosed in current history. It would be silly to 
ignore the hazards. It would be sillier to ignore vindicated 
hopes. The amazing thing is not that at London there were 
areas of disagreement but that the areas of agreement were 
so vast and so significant. 

In my opinion, Mr. President, I repeat—because it is so 
dreadfully important—that the United Nations must be 
made to succeed if we are to avoid unspeakable catastrophe 
in this atomic age when decisive war may be waged in min- 
utes instead of years and when the first casualty list may be 
the last. To those who are already earnestly suggesting sub- 
stitutes, I prayerfully suggest that if the United Nations 
compact, as a starter, cannot command the agreement and 
cooperation essential to success, then any more ambitious 
program would obviously multiply these obstacles. Any less 
ambitious program would die of international pernicious 
anemia. This Charter clearly has its imperfections. We 
must be constantly alert to opportunities for its improve- 
ment. It is helpful that the earnest friends of peace should 
press these discussions. But it seems clear to me that we 
must first learn to live with what we have. It seems clear 
to me that our challenge is to make the United Nations 
work. It is particularly a challenge to the so-called five 
great powers. More particularly it is a challenge to three 
of them. Still more particularly, it is an individual challenge 
to the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, upon the one 
hand, and to our own United States, upon the other, as I 
shall presently undertake to demonstrate. 
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Co-OPERATION EXISTED 


Now, Mr. President, let us look at London. In 37 days 
the United Nations turned a blueprint into a going concern. 
It turned an ideal into a reality. On January 10, 1946, we 
had only a pious dream. On February 16, 1946, we had 
organized, in working detail, the complete machinery for 
the General Assembly, for the Security Council, for the 
Court of International Justice, for the Social and Economic 
Council, and for the functioning of every instrument of 
peace which the Senate envisioned when it underwrote this 
dream last July with but two dissenting votes. On January 
10 we had a scrap of paper. In 37 days we gave it life. 
The supreme need, in the name of flesh and blood and 
human hearts and hopes, is that it shall not return to the 
status of a scrap of paper. 


There was sharp controversy and competition in some of 
these organizational decisions. But all of them were ac- 
cepted in good spirit by all concerned. ‘There was not a 
suspicion of insincerity or sabotage. In other words, the 
original purpose—and what was intended to be the exclusive 
purpose—of this first General Assembly was carried out 
with complete comity and with significant success. There 
was healthy rivalry. But there was equally healthy agree- 
ment. In athletic parlance, the team was learning to play 
team ball. The temporary quarters of the United Nations 
is already rising in the United States. The machinery is all 
in gear. Indeed they were 37 momentous days. 


All this involved great labor and the composition of many 
differing points of view. For example, I was chairman of 
the subcommittee which dealt with administration and with 
budgets. Starting from zero, we had to create the frame- 
work for a tremendous institution. Fifty-one nations, span- 
ning the gamut of race, color, language, and tradition, had 
to concur. They did—with ultimate unanimity. I venture 
to ask, with great respect, how long, and with what travail, 
it would have taken our own Congress to complete a com- 
parable task. Obviously it was possible only with the high- 
est degree of cooperation; with the best of mutual good will; 
and with a common dedication to a common purpose. And 
it is highly significant that there were no exceptions to this 
rule. 

I should say, at this point, that UNO will be financed 
from a so-called working capital fund of $25,000,000; and 
that its provisional budget for 1946, including the Court at 
The Hague, is $21,500,000. Our provisional share is 25 
percent. In other words, the United States will spend for 
peace, on this account far less per annum than it spent per 
hour on war. 

So, Mr. President, let us put this first big entry in the 
credit ledger. When we look at London and at the first 
General Assembly of the United Nations, let us remember 
that its organizational phase was a phenomenal success and 
a vigorous omen of hope for the tolerant cooperations which 
are the lifeblood of this adventure in behalf of the collective 
security for which men and women pray, in a hundred dif- 
ferent tongues, at the war-scarred hearthstones of the world. 
Again in athletic parlance, let us anticipate that when the 
team has played together a little longer it will be invincible. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Let us remember some other things about this first Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

Let us remember that it initiated the joint studies which 
should lead to the international control of atomic energy, 
on a basis requiring adequate and dependable security and 
inspection arrangements as a mandate prerequisite to any dis- 


closures of any nature at any time. This is the way to save 
civilization from the use of atomic energy as a lethal curse 
to humankind. 

Let us remember that this General Assembly—this town 
meeting of the world—sounded reveille against the famine 
which threatens countless peoples with pitiful extermination. 
Of course, the call to service is not itself alone enough. 
Action must follow words. But it is heartening to find the 
world thus equipped with a new and powerful weapon with 
which to attack the social and economic, as well as the 
political, ills of the human family everywhere. 

Let us remember that this General Assembly—this vocal 
conscience of the earth—unanimously offered new hope to 
dependent peoples everywhere through the expression of 
our mutual purpose to encourage their self-government. 

Let us remember that it pledged itself to encourage a 
world-wide free press through instrumentalities to be created 
at its next session in September. Black-outs and iron curtains 
are not the insignia of liberty nor the trade-marks of peace. 

Let us remember that this General Assembly encouraged 
the hopes of war refugees—the pathetic derelicts of recent 
conflict—by refusing, on a decisive roll call, to sanction their 
involuntary repatriation. 

Let us remember, Mr. President, that this General As- 
sembly has now put itself in full position to proceed here- 
after to implement dynamic article XIV of the Charter. 
This means that it can recommend the peaceful adjustment 
of any situation, regardless of origin, which it deems likely 
to impair the general welfare or to infringe upon equal rights 
and self-determination of peoples. 

All this, and more, the General Assembly did in 37 days. 
Let us put this entry in the credit ledger. 

No; it is not the whole story. I shall come to that in a 
moment. But it is enough of the story to hearten men of 
good will to refuse any defeatism in their attitudes and to 
carry on. We have the greatest encouragements to believe 
that the United Nations can gather strength and moral 
power to meet the major issues which may threaten inter- 
national peace and security, or, as an alternative, to organize 
the conscience of the world against any aggressor who defies 
these precepts. 


Security CouNcIL 


Ah, yes, you say; but how about the Security Council? 
Well, Mr. President, let us look at the Security Council. 
By all means, let us look at the Security Council. First, let 
us remember that the Security Council was put to an un- 
expected test just 6 days after it came into being—before it 
had any of the Charter instruments intended for its use— 
before it even had any rules for its own procedure. That 
was like expecting a motor car to run on one wheel—and 
yet it did. Or, changing the metaphor, it was like asking 
General Eisenhower to invade the Continent 20 minutes 
after we declared war on Germany. It took 4 years to in- 
tegrate the machine that won the war. I respectfully sub- 
mit to those who are impatient with the London story that 
we are entitled to at least a few months of grace in the win- 
ning of a lasting peace. Even if it took as long as the win- 
ning of the war, still it would be a miracle, in the light of 
man’s dismal failures for 1,900 years to follow in the foot- 
steps of the Prince of Peace. Or, again changing the meta- 
phor, I would suggest a study of our own swaddling days 
and of the time and travail involved in accommodating our- 
selves to our own Constitution. The truth is, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the brief, preliminary record made by the Security 


Council is, under the circumstances, much more notable for | 


what it did than for what it did not do. 
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four controversies, each involving the presence of foreign 
troops in lands other than their own, were submitted to the 
Security Council, upon which sit Britain, China, France, 
Russia, the United States, Egypt, Mexico, Netherlands, 
- Australia, Brazil, and Poland. In each instance, after full 
hearing, the four controversies were left, on conciliatory 
\merican initiative, to further negotiations between the 
nations in direct concern. But that qualifying phrase, “after 
full hearing,” is of paramount importance. 

Mind you, these were the raw materials out of which 
wars have sprung in other days. But here the contestants 
were not meeting on a battlefield. ‘They were meeting at 
the council table, in the white light of full publicity, in the 
presence of their peers, under the searching eyes of a watch- 
ing world and under the impulse of a solemn pledge to keep 
the peace. Here, words which would have been fighting 
words in other days were the substitutes for guns and swords. 
Here the frankest imaginable discussions were taking place, 
eye to eye, cheek by jowl. Here the contestants shook hands 
at the termination of the jousts. Here there was a clear 
verdict rendered on the facts by the member nations sitting 
in their judgment seats, as each representative spoke into the 
record. It was the “open diplomacy openly arrived at” of 
which men heretofore have dreamed in vain. It was an 
epoch in the hopes of humankind. Let us put that in the 
credit ledger. 

Both World War I and World War II have been chap- 
tered with secret agreements; and the serial postscripts still 
continue to appear. ‘This new fraternity of nations may lay 
claims to high values, at least in its emphasis upon daylight 
diplomacy. 

To be sure, the ultimate disposition of each case, after full 
hearing, was a reversion to direct negotiation between the 
parties involved, instead of some affirmative act of penalty 
or of enforced restraint. This may have been a disappoint- 
ment to some of our more impatient direct-actionists who 
would like a god of peace as militant and as relentless as the 
gods of war. But I remind you that the United Nations 
Charter does not contemplate the techniques of the meat- 
axe. It is not built to hasten sanctions and the use of force. 
It is built to prevent, if possible, the use of sanctions and of 
force. It is built to stop war; not to make it. It requires 
the exhaustion of all possibilities of direct negotiation, and 
of inquiry, and of mediation, and of conciliation, and of ar- 
bitration, and of judicial settlement before we turn to grim- 
mer disciplines. 

And this, Mr. President, is desperately important. | 
venture to assert that the renewal of direct negotiations in 
the four instant cases, after these full hearings, is calculated 
to be quite a different thing than it was before. Now these 
negotiations will proceed in the presence of the necessity for 
an ultimate accounting not only to the Security Council but 
also to the critical opinions of mankind. Now the record, 
be it good or ill, defies distortion in the future conduct of 
these events. In most instances, I dare to believe there will 
be adequate results. By way of example, I point only to the 
fact that the Soviet Union immediately opened negotiations 
with Iran—after months of previous refusal to confer at all 
—and that, in the midst of the Indonesian discussion the 
Netherlands announced new plans for an autonomous Indo- 
nesian Commonwealth. This, too, goes on the credit ledger. 

I say again that this is the wholesome pattern of a great 
hope—even as it also has its danger spots. I do not intend 
to deny the latter, as will presently appear. But neither 
do I intend to ignore the former, lest we be treacherously 
misled against our own best destiny. The price of failure is 
too great. 


BLow-By-BLow AccouNT 


By way of concrete illustration, Mr. President, let me 
submit a blow-by-blow account of the final contest before 
the Security Council. Within it are found all of our hopes 
and fears—all of the credits and the liabilities—all of the 
encouragements and all of the warnings for the future. 

Lebanon and Syria were asking the simultaneous with- 
drawal of French and British troops. Just linger for a mo- 
ment, Senators, upon this unprecedented scene. Two of 
the newest and smallest and humblest of governments in 
the world were complaining against two of the Five Great 
Powers—against two of the permanent members of the 
Security Council. The difference in relative power and au- 
thority could’ scarcely approach greater extremes. Yet little 
Lebanon and little Syria were invited to temporary seats 
at the council table, pursuant to the mandate of the Charter. 
There they sat, with the mightiest of earth, to have their 
untrammeled day in this court of world opinion. 
indeed the triumph of an ideal. 

They spoke without limitation and without curb. French 
and British troops had been necessary in Lebanon and Syria 
once upon a time, particularly the British, who had entered 
upon invitation, and who were staying by request until such 
time as both the British and French could retire together. 
Lebanon and Syria testified that the need for these foreign 
troops was done, but that negotiations for their withdrawal 
had been unsuccessful, Frankly, without rancor, they laid 
their facts upon the table and petitioned for relief. At long 
last here, indeed, was at least an approach to the parliament 
of man. Another large entry on the credit ledger. 

When Lebanon and Syria had finished, sturdy Ernest 
Bevin, Foreign Minister of the United Kingdom, promptly 
announced that he would be willing and glad to withdraw 
the British troops at once. Monsieur Bidault, the able For- 
eign Minister for France, immediately followed with a state- 
ment in kind. He said that there were technical arrange- 
ments to be concluded; but that he would gladly press their 
speediest possible negotiation. The controversy gave prom- 
ise of amicable composition at one sitting of the Council. 
Our own distinguished Ambassador Stettinius, speaking for 
the United States, offered a resolution at this point which 
took note of the record; asserted the Council’s general be- 
lief that there should be no unwanted troops on foreign soil 
in time of peace; expressed the Council’s confidence that the 
case could be safely remanded to the parties in interest for 
final negotiation; and asked that the Council be kept advised 
of these developments. It appeared to be a prompt ‘and happy 
and effective composition of the incident. The dove of peace 


flew in the window. But unfortunately, quickly it flew out 
again. 


It was 


BLaze REKINDLED 


At this point the brilliant Soviet Commissar, Vishinsky, 
intervened. He wanted no such easy peace. He was not 
satisfied, he said, thus to let the matter rest. Long and 
bitterly he indicted the action particularly of France in Le- 
banon and Syria. Instead of being closed, the incident then 
blazed into two more days of intense and futile debate. He 
offered amendments to the American resolution which both 
France and Britain—and most of the Council—interpreted 
as stinging and unwarranted rebukes. This was not oil on 
troubled waters. It was salt in reopened wounds. The 
Chairman of the Security Council finally called for a vote. 
Mr. Vishinsky said he, too, was ready, provided the vote 
was taken under the provisions of the Charter prohibiting 
the participation of members of the Council who were 
parties to a dispute which threatens international peace and 
security. Both Bevin and Bidault hotly protested that this 
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was not a “dispute threatening international peace and se- 
curity”; that, therefore, they were entitled to vote and that 
they could not accept the Vishinsky implication. But they 
then announced that, upon their own responsibility, they 
would voluntarily abstain. 

Vishinsky’s amendment was voted down with only its 
author on its side. The American resolution was then given 
the seven affirmative votes required by the Charter. ‘The 
chairman announced that it was carried. But he was wrong. 
The Charter also required that these seven votes had to 
include the concurring votes of the permanent members of 
the Council. This is the famous veto of which so much has 
been heard. Mr. Vishinsky promptly challenged the chair- 
man’s announcement. He was wholly within his rights, as, 
indeed, he was from start to finish. The resolution was lost 
by veto. That left little Lebanon and little Syria just where 
they started. But then came the thrilling climax. Bevin, 
for Britain, and Bidault, for France magnificently asserted 
that they would voluntarily accept the terms of the resolu- 
tion and abide its terms precisely as though it were the law 
of the Council. Put that high up on the credit ledger. 


“Wuat Is Russia Ure To?” 


Mr. President, I confess that I was proud of western de- 
mocracy that night And the life of the United Nations took 
on new assurance and new expectancy, in the pattern of their 
attitudes. On the other hand, | trust | am not unfair in 
also confessing that it seemed to me the distinguished Soviet 
Delegate—one of the ablest statesmen I have ever seen in 
action—seemed to be less interested in helping Lebanon 
and Syria than he was in baiting France and Britain—less 
interested in peace at this point than he was in friction. 
I am certain it posed the same question in all our minds 
which I am now finding almost every day, in one form or 
another, in every newspaper I read—‘‘What is Russia up 
to now?” It is, of course, the supreme conundrum of our 
time. We ask it in Manchuria. We ask it in eastern Eu- 
rope and the Dardanelles. We ask it in Italy where Rus- 
sia, speaking for Yugoslavia, has already initiated attention 
to the Polish legions. We ask it in Iran. We ask it in 
Tripolitania. We ask it in the Baltic and the Balkans. We 
ask it in Poland. We ask it in the capital of Canada. We 
ask it in Japan. We ask it sometimes even in connection 
with events in our own United States. ‘‘What is Russia 
up to now!” It is little wonder that we ask it at London. 
It is less wonder that the answer—at London and every- 
where else—has a vital bearing on the destiny of the United 
Nations. And, Mr. President, it is a question which must 
be met and answered before it is too late. 

It would be entirely futile to blink the fact that two great 
rival ideologies—democracy in the west and communism in 
the east—here, find themselves face to face with the des- 
perate need for mutual understanding in finding common 
ground upon which to strive for peace for both. In the 
final analysis this means that the two great spokesmen for 
these rival ideologies—Soviet Russia and the United States 
—find themselves face to face with this same need for mu- 
tual understanding, both in and out of the United Nations. 
Indeed, if this does not oversimplify the problem, it might 
even be said that the future of the United Nations itself is 
wrapped up in this equation. 

If this be so, Mr. President, I assert my own belief that 
we can live together in reasonable harmony if the United 
States speaks as plainly upon all occasions as Russia does; 
if the United States just as vigorously sustains its own pur- 
poses and its ideals upon all occasions as Russia does; if we 
abandon the miserable fiction, often encouraged by our own 





fellow travelers, that we somehow jeopardize the peace if our 
candor is as firm as Russia’s always is; and if we assume a 
moral leadership which we have too frequently allowed to 
lapse. The situation calls for patience and good will; it 
does not call for vacillation. 


Att SHOULD SpeEAK THEIR MINDS — 

Let me make it wholly clear that I do not complain be- 
cause Russia speaks—indeed, Mr. Vishinsky probably spoke 
in this Security Council more than the spokesmen of all the 
other powers combined. I am glad she speaks. She ought 
to speak. That is what this forum is for. But it is for 
others, too, Mr. President—just as Mr. Bevin used it upon 
more than one eloquent and courageous occasion. It is, I 
repeat, for others, too. All should feel an equal freedom, 
an equal duty, and an equivalent responsibility. The gov- 
ernments of the world suddenly find themselves in the pres- 
ence of a new technique in international relations. It is in 
this forum of the United Nations where the most dominant 
of all debates and decisions are hereafter calculated to occur. 
It would be impossible to over-emphasize the importance of 
our own role and our own performance in such epochal 
events, and the need for positive foreign policies as our con- 
sistent guide therein. 

Speaking in New York last week at a celebration in honor 
of the great Red Army which Marshal Stalin certifies will 
be kept at a progressive peak, our new American Ambassa- 
dor-designate to Moscow, Lt. Gen. Walter Bedell Smith, 
said: “It is imperative that our national temperatures remain 
at normal.” I agree. He said that “both nations want 
nothing so much as peace and security.” I not only agree; 
but, in addition, if what still bothers Russia is really a se- 
curity fear against resurgent aggression, | would renew 
my offer of 1 year ago for a direct treaty of mutual defense, 
under the United Nations, in the event an aggressor axis 
ever rises again. 

General Smith said that “the United States is willing to 
go a long way in meeting its international associates, but 
that it must be watchful of its own vital interests and hold 
to the line beyond which compromise cannot go.” Again 
I heartily concur. There is a line beyond which compromise 
cannot go; even if we have previously crossed that line under 
the pressures of the exigencies of war, we cannot cross it 
again. But how can we expect our alien friends to know 
where that line is unless we reestablish the habit of saying 
only what we mean and meaning every word we say? | 
have the deep conviction that this way is the dependable way 
to permanent peace and concord between us, with its inevit- 
able effect upon the United Nations. Indeed, I have the 
feeling it is the only way. I have the feeling it is the best 
way to win Soviet respect and Soviet trust. Respect must 
precede trust; and both are indispensable to peace. 

General Smith said that “America and the Union of So- 
viet Socialist Republics, given honesty and frankness on 
both sides, can get along together in the future just as well as 
they have for almost 150 years, in spite of the fact that our 
Governments and our economic systems have been quite dif- 
ferent.” Again I associate myself with that sentiment. But 
the honesty and frankness must be mutual. 

Sometimes it is a useful, albeit painful, thing to search our 
own souls in critical hours like these. Was Sumrer Welles, 
the late President Roosevelt’s long-time Under Secretary of 
State, right in a recent statement from which I quote: — 

If the United States is to exercise any potent influence in 
promoting world peace and in establishing a better interna- 
tional order, other nations must be confident that this Gov- 
ernment will abide by our professions. American foreign 
policy must possess the all-important quality of dependability. 
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* * * The United States continues to possess the influence 
in world affairs which is derived from its potential military 
might and from its material resources. But the moral in- 
fluence which it possessed during the war years because of 
the belief that this Government was determined to support 
those principles which are indispensable to established is 
rapidly vanishing. * * * It would be better far to refrain 
from giving assurances, however noble they may be, than 
to fail to carry them out. For the United States cannot 
exercise any effective leadership until all nations know that 
it means what it says. 

Mr. President, this sort of an analysis does not detract 
for an instant from the notably loyal and richly helpful 
record which the United States has made to the foundations 
of the United Nations. I have been privileged to be so 
placed that I could see these great works of ours at first 
hand. We have a right to be eternally proud of America’s 
part in launching this new argosy of peace upon the seas of 
time. ‘The startling fact at London—I cannot repeat too 
often——is not that it sometimes trembled in the gale but 
rather that it so staunchly weathered all the storms. But, sir, 
we would be dubious mariners if we did not look back upon 
this pioneering journey to assess the dangers that developed 
and to put up warning signals for journeys yet to come. 


Two ApDMONITIONS 


Therefore, in addition to what I have already said, I 
must add two further admonitions. 

1 confess that in this first meeting of the United Nations 
I missed the uplifting and sustaining zeals for a great, cru- 
sading, moral cause which seemed to imbue the earlier Char- 
ter sessions at San Francisco. Perhaps it was because the 
agenda was so largely confined to the humdrum routine of 
organizational details. Perhaps it was the burden of anxiety 
over the misgivings that are inevitable in launching a peace 
project which never yet has succeeded in the history of civili- 
zation; or, on the other hand, perhaps it was the accumulated 


tiredness which dampens ardor and easily surrenders to the 
expedient notion that “‘all’s well.” Perhaps it was because, 
in the aftermath of war, we confront too many grim realities 
that are utterly at odds with precepts of justice which we 
presume to defend. In any event, and whatever the cause, 
we are on notice that the peoples of the earth must never 
cease to evangelize this struggle for peace if it shall reach 
full flower. 

Again, Mr. President, I sensed at London what seemed 
to be too great a tendency to relapse into power politics, in 
greater or less degree, and, as someone has said, to use the 
United Nations as a self-serving tribune rather than as a 
tribunal. It will require constant, consistent, courageous 
guidance to keep the United Nations within the main chan- 
nel of its obligations—and here again is a clear call to Amer- 
ica always to act in its traditional character for liberty and 
justice, and not to lapse, as I fear we may have done on 
some occasions. 

Mr. President, I have endeavored faithfully to report 
both the credits and the debits on the United Nations’ 
ledgers as a result of the first meeting of the General As- 
sembly. I fear it has been illy and inadequately done. But 
I want to leave the positive and emphatic conclusion that 
the credits utterly preponderate with a heavy, a significant, 
a wholesome and an encouraging balance. 

Those, sir, were 37 vital days in London. ‘They are 
freighted with hope—solidly justified hope—in respect to 
collective security in this atomic age. In such an age there 
can be no security which is not collective. With unwaver- 
ing fidelity we must carry on the great adventure. If there 
be any failure, let not the blood be upon our hands nor the 
tragedy upon our souls, 

The United States has no ulterior designs against any 
of its neighbors anywhere on earth. We can speak with 
the extraordinary power inherent in this unselfishness. We 
need but one rule. What is right? Where is justice? 
There let America take her stand. 


America’s Position on World Problems 


“WE MUST LIVE BY THE CHARTER” 
By JAMES F. BYRNES, United States Secretary of State 
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vered before the Overseas Press Club of 


ly are beginning to realize that the war is over, It 

is good to have sons, husbands and fathers home 

again. It is good to open a newspaper without fear 
of finding in the casualty lists the name of one near and dear 
to us. 

But this is not wholly a time of celebration and rejoicing. 
As families in their homes on the farms and in the cities 
settle back from the dinner table to hear the boys tell of 
Normandy and Iwo Jima, there is an unspoken question in 
every mind. The question is what we can do to make cer- 
tain that there will never be another war. 

During the war our goal was clear. 
tory. 


Our goal was vic- 
The problems of industrial and military mobilization, 
it is true, were problems of the first magnitude. Production 
bottlenecks often seemed unbreakable, transportation diffi- 
culties and manpower shortages insurmountable. On the 
fighting front, the combined land, sea and air operations 
were heartbreaking in complexity. 

These were hard tasks. Yet we were able to apply a 
yardstick to each proposal by asking a simple question: 


“Will it help to win the war?” The common goal of vic- 
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tory served to unite us and to give purpose and direction to 
our efforts. 

Now that we have come into calmer waters, our relief 
and gratitude are mixed with uncertainty. Our goal now 
is permanent peace, and surely we seek it even more anxious- 
ly than we sought victory. 


Peace PatH DIFFICULT 


The difficulty is that the path to permanent peace is not 
so easy to see and to follow as was the path to victory. 

When an issue is presented, we ask, ‘““Will it help to 
win the peace?” When the answer is slow to come or 
does not come at all, we grow uneasy and apprehensive. 

While we may be in doubt about many things, there are 
certain basic propositions on which we are clear. 

One is that a just and lasting peace is not the inevitable 
result of victory. Rather, victory has given us the oppor- 
tunity to build such a peace. And our lives depend upon 
whether we make the most of this opportunity. 

Another thing of which we are certain is that we Ameri- 
cans alone cannot determine whether the world will live in 
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peace or perish in war. Peace depends quite as much upon 
others as it does upon us. No nation is the complete master 
of its fate. We are all bound together for better or for 
worse. 

Because we xnow this, we have pinned our hopes to the 
banner of the United Nations. And we are not content 
simply to take our place in that organization. We realize 
that although the dreams of the world are lodged in it, the 
United Nations will fail unless its members give it life by 
their confidence and by their determination to make it work 
in concrete cases and in everyday affairs. 


Lonpon MEETING 


And so I wish to talk to you about the first meetings of 
the United Nations. What has been said in these meetings 
had been said as plainly and bluntly as anything I have 
heard said by responsible statesmen in any private conference. 

These first meetings were intended only to establish the 
various organs of the United Nations. But so pressing were 
some of the problems presented to the Security Council that 
they had to be dealt with before there was a chance for the 
Council to adopt even provisional rules of procedure. 

All was not calm and peaceful at the meetings in London. 
There was eftort to use the United Nations to advance 
selfish national aims. But the clash of national interests and 
purposes which were reflected in the debates in London was 
very much like the clash of local and special interests which 
are reflected in our national and State legislatures. 

We may deprecate some of these clashes of interests. But 
when they exist, it is better that they should be publicly 
revealed. If these conflicts of interests did not appear in 
the forums of the United Nations, these forums would be 
detached from reality and in the long run turn out to be 
purposeless and futile. 


Mippie East DEBATE 


A most significant precedent was established when the 
Security Council finished its discussions of the complaint of 
the Syrian and Lebanese Governments requesting the with- 
drawal of French and British troops from their territories. 

The Council did not take formal action because of a dif- 
ference among the permanent members as to the form of the 
resolution. But no one questioned the general proposition 
that no State has the right to maintain its troops on the 
territory of another independent State without its consent, 
nor the application of this proposition to the pending case. 

The particular form of resolution to this general effect 
which was presented by the United States representative, 
Mr. [Edward R.] Stettinius, was supported by most of the 
members of the Council. It failed of acceptance, however, 
because the Soviet Union vetoed it on the ground that it 
was not definite enough. 

But the British and French Governments immediately an- 
nounced that, notwithstanding the technical veto of the 
Soviet Union, they would act in accordance with the Ameri- 
can resolution as it clearly represented the views of the 
Council. 

This indicates that the mere legal veto by one of the per- 
manent members of the Council does not in fact relieve 
any state, large or small, of its moral obligation to act in 
accordance with the purposes and principles of the Charter. 


“Goop START” 


The United Nations got off to a good start. However, 
that does not mean it is an assured success. It simply means 
that the Charter will work if the peoples of the United 
Nations are determined to make it work. At times our Con- 
gress may make serious errors of omission and commission. 
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Such errors are not the fault of the Congress as an institu- 
tion. They are the fault of its members or of their constitu- 
ents who fail to measure up to their responsibilities. 

So it is with the United Nations. It will succeed only 
as we, the peoples of the United Nations, measure up to our 
responsibilities. 

I should be lacking in candor if I said to you that world 
conditions today are sound or reassuring. All around us 
there is suspicion and distrust, which in turn breeds suspi- 
cion and distrust. 

Some supsicions are unfounded and unreasonable. Of 
some others, that canot be said. That requires frank dis- 
cussion between great powers of the things that give rise 
to suspicion. At the Moscow conference there was such 
frank discussion. It was helpful. But the basis of some 
suspicions persists and prompts me to make some comments 
as to our position. 

We have joined with our Allies in the United Nations 
to put an end to war. We have convenanted not to use 
force except in the defense of law as embodied in the pur- 
poses and principles of the Charter. We intend to live up 
to that covenant. 

But as a great power and as a permanent member of the 
Security Council we have a responsibility to use our influ- 
ence to see that other powers live up to their covenant. And 
that responsibility we also intend to meet. 

Unless the great powers are prepared to act in the defense 
of law, the United Nations cannot prevent war. We must 
make it clear in advance that we do intend to act to prevent 
aggression, making it clear at the same time that we will 
not use force for any other purpose. 

The great powers are given special responsibilities because 
they have the strength to maintain peace, if they have the 
will to maintain peace. Their strength in relation to one 
another is such that no one of them can safely break -the 
peace if the others stand united in defense of the Charter. 

The present power relationships of the great states pre- 
clude the domination of the world by any one of them. 
Those power relationships cannot be substantially altered 
by the unilateral action of any one great state without pro- 
foundly disturbing the whole structure of the United 
Nations. 

Therefore, if we are going to do our part to maintain 
peace in the world we must maintain our power to do so, 
and we must make it clear that we will stand united with 
other great states in defense of the Charter. 

If we are going to be a great power we must act as a 
great power, not only in order to insure our own security 
but in order to preserve the peace of the world. 


Minirary TRAINING 


Much as we desire general disarmament and much as we 
are prepared to participate in a general reduction of arma- 
ments, we cannot be faithful to our obligations, to ourselves 
and to the world if we alone disarm. 

While it is not in accord with our traditions to main- 
tain a large professional standing army, we must be able and 
ready to provide armed contingents that may be required 
on short notice. We must also have a trained citizenry 
able and ready to supplement those armed contingents with- 
out unnecessarily prolonged training. 

That is why in the interest of peace we cannot allow our 
military establishment to be reduced below the point re- 
quired to maintain a position commensurate with our re- 
sponsibilities, and that is why we must have some form of 
universal military training. 

Our power thus maintained cannot and will not be used 
for aggressive purposes, Our tradition as a peace-loving, 
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law-abiding, democratic people should be an assurance that 
our force will not be used except in the defense of law. Our 
armed forces except as they may be called into action by the 
Security Council, cannot be employed in war without the 
consent of the Congress. We need not fear their misuse 
unless we distrust the representatives of the people. 


No Cause FoR War 


|! am convinced that there is no reason for war between 
any of the great powers. ‘Their present power relationships 
and interests are such that none need or should feel insecure 
in relation to the others as long as each faithfully observes 
the purposes and principles of the Charter. 

It is not enough for nations to declare they do not want 
to make war. Hitler said that. In a sense he meant it. 
He wanted the world to accept the domination of a totali- 
tarian government under his direction. He wanted that 
without war if possible. He was determined to get it with 
war if necessary. 

‘To banish war, nations must refrain from doing the things 
that lead to war. 

It has never been the policy of the United States in its 
internal affairs or in its foreign relations to regard the status 
quo as sacrosanct. “The essence of our democracy is our 
belief in life and growth and in the right of the people to 
shape and mould their own destiny. 

It is not in our tradition to defend the dead hand of re- 
action or the tyranny of privilege. We did not fight against 
the Nazis and Fascists who turned back the clock of civili- 
zation in order that we might stop the clock of progress. 


PosiTIvE DIPLOMACY 


Our diplomacy must not be negative and inert. It must 
he capable of adjustment and development in response to 
constantly changing circumstances. It must be marked by 
creative ideas, constructive proposals, practical and forward- 
looking suggestions. 

‘Though the status quo is not sacred and unchangeable, 
we cannot overlook a unilateral gnawing away at the status 
quo. ‘The Charter forbids aggression and we cannot allow 
aggression to be accomplished by coercion or pressure or by 
subterfuges such as political infiltration. 

When adjustments between States, large or small, are 
called tor, we will frankly and fairly consider those adjust- 
ments on their merits and in the light of the common in- 
terest of all States, large and small, ts maintain peace and 
security in a world based on the unity of all great powers 
and the dominance of none. 

‘There are undoubtedly vitally important adjustments 
which will require our consideration. Some of these situa- 
tions are delicate to deal with. I am convinced, however, 
that satisfactory solutions can be found if there is a stop to 
this maneuvering for strategic advantage all over the world 
and to the use of one adjustment as an entering wedge for 
further and indisclosed penetrations of power. 

We must face the fact that to preserve the United Na- 
tions we cannot be indifferent—veto or no veto—to serious 
controversies between any of the great powers, because such 
controversies could affect the whole power relationship be- 
tween all of the great powers. 

The United States wish to maintain friendly relations 
with all nations and exclusive arrangements with no nation. 
Naturally, there are some problems which concern some na- 
tions much more than other nations. That is true in regard 
to many problems related to inter-American affairs. That 
is true in regard to the control of Germany and Japan. 

In our relations with the other great powers there are 
many problems which concern two or three of us much more 


than the others of us. I see no objection to conferences 
between the Big Three or the Big Four or the Big Five. 

Even conferences between ourselves and the Soviet Union 
alone, conferences between ourselves and Britain alone, or 
conferences between ourselves and France or China alone, 
can all help to further general accord among the great 
powers and peace with the smaller powers. 

But in such conferences, so far as the United States is 
concerned, we will gang up against no State. We will do 
nothing to break the world into exclusive blocs or spheres 
of influence. In this atomic age we will not seek to divide 
a world which is one and indivisible. 

We have openly, gladly and wholeheartedly welcomed 
our Soviet ally as a great power, second to none in the fam- 
ily of the United Nations. We have approved many ad- 
justments in her favor, and in the process resolved many 
serious doubts in her favor. 

Only an inexcusable tragedy of errors could cause serious 
conflict between us in the future. Despite the differences 
in our way of life, our people admire and respect our allies 
and wish to continue to be friends and partners in a world 
of expanding freedom and rising standards of living. 

But in the interest of world peace and in the interest of 
our common and traditional friendship we must make plain 
that the United States intends to defend the Charter. 

Great powers as well as small powers have agreed under 
the United Nations Charter not to use force or the threat of 
force except in defense of law and the purposes and prin- 
ciples of the Charter. 

We will not and we cannot stand aloof if force or the 
threat of force is used contrary to the purposes and prin- 
ciples of the Charter. 


SpeeD PEACE MAKING 


We have no right to hold our troops in the territories of 
other sovereign states without their approval and consent 
freely given. 

We must not unduly prolong the making of peace and 
continue to impose our troops upon small and impoverished 
states. 

No power has a right to help itself to alleged enemy prop- 
erties in liberated or ex-satellite countries before a reparation 
settlement has been agreed upon by the Allies. We have 
not and will not agree to any one power deciding for itself 
what it will take from these countries. . 

We must not conduct a war of nerves to achieve strategic 
ends, 

We do not want to stumble and stagger into situations 
where no power intends war, but no power will be able to 
avert war. 

We must not regard the drawing of attention to situations 
which might endanger the peace, as an affront to the nation 
or nations responsible to those situations. 

It is quite possible that any nation may in good faith em- 
bark on a course of conduct without fully appreciating the 
effects of its conduct. We must all be willing to review 
our actions to preserve our common interests in the peace, 
which are so much more important to all of us than the 
differences which might divide us. 

We must get back to conditions of peace. We must liqui- 
date the terrible legacy which the war has left us. We must 
return our armies to their homelands. We must eliminate 
the breeding grounds of suspicion and fear. We must not 
deceive ourselves or mislead our Allies. To avoid trouble 
we must not allow situations to develop into incidents from 
which there is no retreat. 

We must live by the Charter. That is the only road to 
peace. 
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To live by the Charter requires good-will and understand- 
ing on the part of all of us. We who had patience and gave 
confidence to one another in the most trying days of the war 
must have patience and give confidence to one another now. 

No nation has a monopoly of virtue or of wisdom, and 
no nation has a right to act as if it had. Friendly nations 
should act as friendly nations. 

Loose talk of the inevitability of war casts doubt on our 
own loyalty to the Charter and jeopardizes our most cher- 
ished freedoms both at home and abroad. 

There are ideological differences in the world. There 
always have been. But in this world there is room for many 


people with varying views and many governments with vary- 
ing systems. None of us can forsee the far distant future 
and the ultimate shape of things to come. But we are bound 
together as part of a common civilization. 

As we view the wreckage of the war, we must realize 
that the urgent tasks of reconstruction, the challenging tasks 
of creating higher standards of living for our people, should 
absorb all our constructive energies. 

Great States and small States must work together to build 
a friendlier and happier world. If we fail to work together 
there can be no peace, no comfort and little hope for any 
of us. 


Alliance of English-Speaking People 


A SHADOW HAS FALLEN ON EUROPE AND ASIA 
By WINSTON CHURCHILL, Former Prime Minister of Great Britain 
Delivered at Westminster College, Fulton, Missouri, March 5, 1946 


AM glad to come to Westminster College this after- 

noon and am complimented that you should give me a 

degree. The name Westminster is somehow familiar 
to me. I seem to have heard of it before. Indeed it was 
at Westminster that I received a very large part of my 
education in politics, dialectic, rhetoric and one or two other 
things. 

It is also an honor, perhaps almost unique, for a private 
visitor to be introduced to an academic audience by the 
President of the United States. Amid his heavy burdens, 
duties and responsibilities—unsought but not recoiled from 
—the President has traveled a thousand miles to dignify and 
magnify our meeting here toda) and give me an opportunity 
of addressing this kindred nation, as well as my own coun- 
trymen across the ocean and perhaps some other countries, 
too. The President has told you that it is his wish, as I am 
sure it is yours, that I should have full liberty to give my 
true and faithful counsel in these anxious and baffling times. 
I shall certainly avail myself of this freedom and feel the 
more right to do so because any private ambitions I may 
have cherished in my younger days have been satisfied be- 
yond my wildest dreams. Let me, however, make it clear 
that I have no official mission or status of any kind and that 
I speak only for myself. I can, therefore, allow my mind, 
with the experience of a lifetime, to play over the problems 
which beset us on the morrow of our absolute victory in 
arms, and try to make sure that what has been gained with 
so much sacrifice and suffering shall be preserved for the 
future glory and safety of mankind. 


U. S. at PINNACLE OF PowER 


The United States stands at this time at the pinnacle of 
world power. It is a solemn moment for the American 
democracy. With primacy in power is also joined an awe- 
inspiring accountability to the future. As you look around 
you, you must feel not only the sense of duty done but also 
feel anxiety lest you fall below the level of achievement. 
Opportunity is here now, clear and shining, for both our 
countries. To reject it or ignore it or fritter it away will 
bring upon us all the long reproaches of the aftertime. It is 
necessary that constancy of mind, persistency of purpose and 
the grand simplicity of decision shall guide and rule the 
conduct of the English-speaking peoples in peace as they did 
in war. We must and I believe we shall prove ourselves 
equal to this severe requirement. 

When American military men approach some serious situ- 
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ation they are wont to write at the head of their directive 
the words, “over-all strategic concept.” There is wisdom 
in this as it leads to clarity of thought. What, then, is the 
over-all strategic concept which we should inscribe today? 
It is nothing less than the safety and welfare, the freedom 
and progress of all the homes and families of all the men 
and women in all the lands. And here I speak particularly 
of the myriad cottage or apartment homes, where the wage 
earner strives amid the accidents and difficulties of life, to 
guard his wife and children from privation and bring the 
family up in the fear of the Lord or upon ethical conceptions 
which often play their potent part. 


SHIELD Homes From War 


To give security to these countless homes they must be 
shielded from the two gaunt marauders—war and tyranny. 
We all know the frightful disturbance in which the ordinary 
family is plunged when the curse of war swoops down upon 
the bread winner and those for whom he works and con- 
trives. The awful ruin of Europe, with all its vanished 
glories, and of large parts of Asia, glares in our eyes. When 
the designs of wicked men or the aggressive urge of mighty 
states dissolve, over large areas, the frame of civilized soci- 
ety, humble folk are confronted with difficulties with which 
they cannot cope. For them all is distorted, broken or even 
ground to pulp. 

When I stand here this quiet afternoon I shudder to visu- 
alize what is actually happening to millions now and what 
is going to happen in this period when famine stalks the 
earth. None can compute what has been called “the unesti- 
mated sum of human pain.” Our supreme task and duty 
is to guard the homes of the common people from the hor- 
rors and miseries of another war. We are all agreed on 
that. 

Our American military colleagues, after having pro- 
claimed the “over-all strategic concept” and computed all 
available resources, always proceed to the next stop, namely 
the method. Here again there is widespread agreement. A 
world organization has already been erected for the prime 
purpose of preventing war. United Nations Organization, 
the successor of the League of Nations, with the decisive 
addition of the United States and all that that means, is 
already at work. We must make sure that its work is 
fruitful, that it is a reality and not a sham, that it is a force 
for action and not merely a frothing of words, that it is a 
true temple of peace in which the shields of many nations 
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can some day be hung and not merely a cockpit in a tower 
of Babel. Before we cast away the solid assurances of 
national armaments for self-preservation, we must be certain 
that our temple is built not upon shifting sands or quagmires, 
but upon the rock. Any one with his eyes open can see that 
our path will be difficult and also long, but if we persevere 
together as we did in the two world wars—though not, alas, 
in the interval between them—I cannot doubt that we shall 
achieve our common purpose in the end. 

Unitep Air UNITS 

I have, however, a definite and practical proposal to make 
for action. Courts and magistrates cannot function without 
sheriffs and constables. The United Nations Organization 
must immediately begin to be equipped with an international 
armed force. In such a matter we can only go step by step; 
hut we must begin now. I propose that each of the powers 
and states should be invited to dedicate a certain number of 
air squadrons to the service of the world organization. 
These squadrons would be trained and prepared in their 
own countries but would move around in rotation from one 
country to another. ‘They would wear the uniform of their 
own countries with different badges. They would not be 
required to act against their own nation but in other respects 
they would be directed by the world organization. This 
might be started on a modest scale and grow as confidence 
grew. 1 wished to see this done after the first world war 
and trust it may be done forthwith. 

It would nevertheless be wrong and imprudent to intrust 
the secret knowledge or experience of the atomic bomb, 
which the United States, Great Britain and Canada now 
share, to the world organization, while it is still in its in- 
fancy. It would be criminal madness to cast it adrift in this 
still agitated and ununited world. No one in any country 
has slept less well in their beds because this knowledge and 
the method and the raw materials to apply it are at present 
largely retained in American hands. I do not believe we 
should all have slept so soundly had the positions been 
reversed and some Communist or neo-Fascist state monopo- 
lized, for the time being, these dread agencies. The fear of 
them alone might easily have been used to enforce totali- 
tarian systems upon the free democratic world, with conse- 
quences appalling to the human imagination. God has 
willed that this shall not be, and we have at least a breath- 
ing space before this peril has to be encountered, and even 
then, if no etiort is spared, we should still possess so for- 
midable superiority as to impose effective deterrents upon 
its employment or threat of employment by others. Ulti- 
mately, when the essential brotherhood of man is truly em- 
bodied and expressed in a world organization, these powers 
may be confided to it. 

‘TYRANNY Is SECOND DANGER 

| now come to the second danger which threatens the cot- 
tage home and ordinary people, namely tyranny. We can- 
not be blind to the fact that the liberties enjoyed by indi- 
vidual citizens throughout the British Empire are not valid 
in a considerable number of countries, some of which are 
very powerful. In these states, control is enforced upon the 
common people by various kinds of all-embracing police gov- 
ernments, to a degree which is overwhelming and contrary 
to every principle of democracy. The power of the state is 
exercised without restraint, either by dictators or by compact 
oligarchies operating through a privileged party and a politi- 
cal police. It is not our duty at this time, when difficulties 
are so numerous, to interfere forcibly in the internal affairs 
of countries whom we have not conquered in war, but we 
must never cease to proclaim in fearless tones the great 
principles of freedom and the rights of man, which are the 


joint inheritance of the English-speaking world and which, 
through Magna Carta, the Bill of Rights, the habeas corpus, 
trial by jury and the English common law, find their most 
famous expression in the Declaration of Independence. 

All this means that the people of any country have the 
right and should have the power by constitutional action, by 
free, unfettered elections, with secret ballot, to choose or 
change the character or form of government under which 
they dwell, that freedom of speech and thought should reign, 
that courts of justice independent of the executive, unbiased 
by any party, should administer laws which have received 
the broad assent of large majorities or are consecrated by 
time and custom. Here are the title deeds of freedom, 
which should lie in every cottage home. Here is the mes- 
sage of the British and American peoples to mankind. Let 
us preach what we practice and practice what we preach. 

I have now stated the two great dangers which menace 
the homes of the people. I have not yet spoken of poverty 
and privation which are in many cases the prevailing anxiety. 
But if the dangers of war and tyranny are removed, there 
is no doubt that science and co-operation can bring in the 
next few years—certainly in the next few decades—to the 
world, newly taught in the hard school of war, an expan- 
sion of material well being beyond anything that has yet 
occurred in human experience. Now, at this sad, breathless 
moment, we are plunged in the hunger and distress which 
are the aftermath of our stupendous struggle; but this will 
pass and may pass quickly, and there is no reason except 
human folly or subhuman crime which should deny to all 
the nations the inauguration and enjoyment of an age of 
plenty. I have often used words which I learned fifty years 
ago from a great Irish-American orator, Mr. Bourke 
Cockran, “There is enough for all. The earth is a generous 
mother; she will provide in plentiful abundance food for all 
her children if they will but cultivate her soil in justice and 
in peace.” So far we are evidently in full agreement. 


FRATERNAL ASSOCIATION 


Now, while still pursuing the method of realizing our 
over-all strategic concept, I come to the crux of what | have 
traveled here to say. Neither the sure prevention of war, 
nor the continuous rise of world organization will be gained 
without what I have called the fraternal association of the 
English-speaking peoples. This means a special relationship 
between the British Commonwealth and Empire and the 
United States. This is no time for generalities. I will 
venture to be precise. Fraternal association requires not 
only the growing friendship and mutual understanding be- 
tween our two vast but kindred systems of society but the 
continuance of the intimate relationships between our mili- 
tary advisers, leading to common study of potential dangers, 
similarity of weapons and manuals of instruction and inter- 
change of officers and cadets at colleges. It should carry 
with it the continuance of the present facilities for mutual 
security by the joint use of all naval and air-force bases in 
the possession of either country all over the world. This 
would perhaps double the mobility of the American Navy 
and Air Force. It would greatly expand that of the British 
Empire forces and it might well lead, if and as the world 
calms down, to important financial savings. Already we 
use together a large number of islands; many more will be 
intrusted to our joint care in the near future. The United 
States already has a permanent defense agreement with the 
Dominion of Canada, which is so devotedly attached to the 
British Commonwealth and Empire. This agreement is 
more effective than many of those which have often been 
made under formal alliances. This principle should be ex- 
tended to all the British Commonwealths with full reci- 
procity. Thus, whatever happens, and thus only we shall be 
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secure ourselves and able to work together for the high and 
simple causes that are dear to us and bode no ill to any. 
Eventually there may come the principle of common citizen- 
ship, but that we may be content to leave to destiny, whose 
outstretched arm so many of us can clearly see. 

There is, however, an important question we must ask 
ourselves. Would a special relationship between the United 
States and the British Commonwealth be inconsistent with 
our overriding loyalties to the world organization? I reply 
that, on the contrary, it is probably the only means by which 
that organization will achieve its full stature and strength. 
There are already the special United States relations with 
Canada and between the United States and the South Ameri- 
can republics. We also have our twenty-year treaty of collab- 
oration and mutual assistance with Soviet Russia. I agree 
with Mr. Bevin that it might well be a fifty-year treaty. 
We have an alliance with Portugal unbroken since 1384. 
None of these clash with the general interest of a world 
agreement. On the contrary, they help it. “In my father’s 
house are many mansions.” Special associations between 
members of the United Nations which have no aggressive 
point against any other country, which harbor no design 
incompatible with the charter of the United Nations, far 
from being harmful, are beneficial and, as I believe, in- 
dispensable. 

I spoke earlier of the temple of peace. Workmen from 
all countries must build that temple. If two of the work- 
men know each other particularly well and are old friends, 
if their families are intermingled and if they have faith in 
each other’s purpose, hope in each other’s future and charity 
toward each other’s shortcomings, to quote some good words 
I read here the other day, why cannot they work to- 
gether at the common task as friends and partners? Why 
cannot they share their tools and thus increase each other’s 
working powers? Indeed they must do so or else the temple 
may not be built, or, being built, it may collapse, and we shall 
all be proved unteachable and have to go and try to learn 
again for a third time, in a school of war, incomparably 
more rigorous than that from which we have just been re- 
leased. The Dark Ages may return, the Stone Age may 
return on the gleaming wings of science, and what might 
now shower immeasurable material blessings upon mankind 
may even bring about its total destruction. Beware, I say; 
time may be short. Do not let us take the course of letting 
events drift along till it is too late. If there is to be a fra- 
ternal association of the kind I have described, with all 
the extra strength and security which both our countries 
can derive from it, let us make sure that that great fact is 
known to the world, and that it plays its part in steadying 
and stabilizing the foundations of peace. Prevention is bet- 
ter than cure. 


Europe Divipep 


A shadow has fallen upon the scenes so lately lighted by 
the Allied victory. Nobody knows what Soviet Russia and 
its Communist international organization intends to do in 
the immediate future, or what are the limits, if any, to their 
expansive and proselytizing tendencies. I have a strong 
admiration and regard for the valiant Russian people and 
for my war-time comrade, Marshal Stalin. There is sym- 
pathy and good will in Britain—and I doubt not here also— 
toward the peoples of all the Russias and a resolve to perse- 
vere through many differences and rebuffs in establishing 
lasting friendships. We understand the Russians need to be 
secure on her western frontiers from all renewal of German 
aggression. We welcome her to her rightful place among 
the leading nations of the world. Above all we welcome 
constant, frequent and growing contacts between the Rus- 
sian people and our own people on both sides of the Atlan- 


tic. It is my duty, however, to place before you certain facts 
about the present position in Europe—I am sure | do not 
wish to, but it is my duty, I feel, to present them to you. 

From Stettin in the Baltic to Triest in the Adriatic, an 
iron curtain has descended across the Continent. Behind 
that line lie all the capitals of the ancient states of central 
and eastern Europe. Warsaw, Berlin, Prague, Vienna, 
Budapest, Belgrade, Bucharest and Sofia, all these famous 
cities and the populations around them lie in the Soviet 
sphere and all are subject in one form or another, not only 
to Soviet influence but to a very high and increasing measure 
of control from Moscow. Athens alone, with its immortal 
glories, is free to decide its future at an election under Brit- 
ish, American and French observation. The Russian- 
dominated Polish government has been encouraged to make 
enormous and wrongful inroads upon Germany, and mass 
expulsions of millions of Germans on a scale grievous and 
undreamed of are now taking place. The Communist 
parties, which were very small in all these eastern states of 
Europe, have been raised to pre-eminence and power far be- 
yond their numbers and are seeking everywhere to obtain 
totalitarian control. Police governments are prevailing in 
nearly every case, and so far, except in Czechoslovakia, there 
is no true democracy. “Turkey and Persia are both pro- 
foundly alarmed and disturbed at the claims which are 
made upon them and at the pressure being exerted by the 
Moscow government. An attempt is being made by the 
Russians in Berlin to build up a quasi-Communist party in 
their zone of occupied Germany by showing special favors 
to groups of Left-Wing German leaders. At the end of the 
fighting last June, the American and British armies with- 
drew westward, in accordance with an earlier agreement, 
to a depth at some points 150 miles on a front of nearly 400 
miles to allow the Russians to occupy this vast expanse of 
territory which the western democracies had conquered. If 
now the Soviet government tries, by separate action, to build 
up a pro-Communist Germany in their areas this will cause 
new serious difficulties in the British and American zones, 
and will give the defeated Germans the power of putting 
themselves up to auction between the Soviets and western 
democracies. Whatever conclusions may be drawn from 
these facts—and facts they are—this is certainly not the 
liberated Europe we fought to build up. Nor is it one which 
contains the essentials of permanent peace. 

The safety of the world, ladies and gentlemen, requires a 
new unity in Europe from which no nation should be perma- 
nently outcast. 

It is impossible not to comprehend—twice we have seen 
them drawn by irresistible forces in time to secure the vic- 
tory but only after frightful slaughter and devastation have 
occurred. Twice the United States has had to send mil- 
lions of its young men to fight a war, but now war can find 
any nation between dusk and dawn. Surely we should work 
within the structure of the United Nations and in accord- 
ance with our charter. That is an open course of policy. 


CoMMUNIST FirrH Co_uMNsS 


In front of the iron curtain which lies across Europe are 
other causes for anxiety. In Italy the Communist party is 
seriously hampered by having to support the Communist 
trained Marshal Tito’s claims to former Italian territory at 
the head of the Adriatic. Nevertheless the future of Italy 
hangs in the balance. Again one cannot imagine a regener- 
ated Europe without a strong France. All my public life I 
have worked for a strong France and I never lost faith in 
her destiny, even in the darkest hours. I will not lose faith 
now. However, in a great number of countries, far from 
the Russian frontiers and throughout the world, Communist 
fifth columns are established and work in complete unity 
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and absolute obedience to the directions they receive from 
the Communist center. Except in the British Common- 
wealth and in this United States, where Communism is in 
its infancy, the Communist parties or fifth columns consti- 
tute a growing challenge and peril to Christian civilization. 
These are somber facts for any one to have to recite on the 
morrow of a victory gained by so much splendid comrade- 
ship in arms and in the cause of freedom and democracy, and 
we should be most unwise not to face them squarely while 
time remains. 

‘The outlook is also anxious in the Far East and especially 
in Manchuria. ‘The agreement which was made at Yalta, 
to which I was a party, was extremely favorable to Soviet 
Russia, but it was made at a time when no one could say 
that the German war might not extend all through the 
summer and autumn of 1945 and when the Japanese war 
was expected to last for a further eighteen months from the 
end of the German war. In this country you are all so well 
informed about the Far Fast, and such devoted friends of 
China, that I do not need to expatiate on the situation there. 

| have felt bound to portray the shadow which, alike in 
the West and in the East, falls upon the world. I was a 
minister at the time of the Versailles treaty and a close 
friend of Mr. Lloyd George. I did not myself agree with 
many things that wert done, but I have a very vague impres- 
sion in my mind of that situation, and I find it painful to 
contrast it with that which prevails now. In those days 
there were high hopes and unbounded confidence that the 
wars were over, and that the League of Nations would be- 
come all-powerful. I do not see or feel the same confidence 
or even the same hopes in the haggard world at this time. 


War Not INEVITABLE 


On the other hand I repulse the idea that a new war is in- 
evitable; still more that it is imminent. It is because I am so 
sure that our fortunes are in our own hands and that we 
hold the power to save the future, that I feel the duty to 
speak out now that I have an occasion to do so. I do not 
believe that Soviet Russia desires war. What they desire is 
the fruits of war and the indefinite expansion of their power 
and doctrines. But what we have to consider here today 
while time remains, is the permanent prevention of war 
and the establishment of conditions of freedom and democ- 
racy as rapidly as possible in all countries. Our difficulties 
and dangers will not be removed by closing our eyes to 
them. ‘They will not be removed by mere waiting to see 
what happens; nor will they be relieved by a policy of ap- 
peasement. What is needed is a settlement and the longer 
this is delayed the more difficult it will be and the greater 
our dangers will become. From what I have seen of our 
Russian friends and allies during the war, I am convinced 
that there is nothing they admire so much as strength, and 
there is nothing for which they have less respect than for 
military weakness. For that reason the old doctrine of a 


balance of power is unsound. We cannot afford, if we can 
help it, to work on narrow margins, offering temptations to 
a trial of strength. If the western democracies stand to- 
gether in strict adherence to the principles of the United 
Nations Charter, their influence for furthering these prin- 
ciples will be immense and no one is likely to molest them. 
If, however, they become divided or falter in their duty, 
and if these all-important years are allowed to slip away, 
then indeed catastrophe may overwhelm us all. 

Last time I saw it all coming, and cried aloud to my 
fellow countrymen and to the world, but no one paid any 
attention. Up till the year 1933 or even 1935, Germany 
might have been saved from the awful fate which has over- 
taken her and we might all have been spared the miseries 
Hitler let loose upon mankind. ‘There never was a war in 
all history easier to prevent by timely action than the one 
which has just desolated such great areas of the globe. It 
could have been prevented without the firing of a single 
shot, and Germany might be powerful, prosperous and hon- 
ored today, but no one would listen and one by one we 
were all sucked into the awful whirlpool. We surely must 
not let that happen again. ‘This can only be achieved by 
reaching now, in 1946, a good understanding on all points 
with Russia under the general authority of the United 
Nations Organization and by the maintenance of that good 
understanding through many peaceful years, by the world 
instrument, supported by the whole strength of the English- 
speaking world and all its connections. 

Let no man underrate the abiding power of the British 
Empire and Commonwealth. Because you see the forty-six 
millions in our island harassed about their food supply, of 
which they grew only one half, even in war time, or because 
we have difficulty in restarting our industries and export 
trade after six years of passionate war effort, do not suppose 
that we shall not come through these dark years of privation 
as we have come through the glorious years of agony, or 
that half a century from now you will not see seventy or 
eighty millions of Britons spread about the world and united 
in defense of our traditions, our way of life and of the 
world causes we and you espouse. If the population of the 
English-speaking commonwealth be added to that of the 
United States, with all that such co-operation implies in the 
air, on the sea and in science and industry, there will be no 
quivering, precarious balance of power to offer its tempta- 
tion to ambition or adventure. On the contrary, there will 
be an overwhelming assurance of security. If we adhere 
faithfully to the charter of the United Nations and walk 
forward in sedate and sober strength, seeking no one’s land 
or treasure, or seeking to lay no arbitrary control on the 
thoughts of men, if all British moral and material forces and 
convictions are joined with your own in fraternal associa- 
tion, the highroads of the future will be clear, not only for 
us but for all, not only for our time but for a century to 
come. 


UNO Charter Based on Religious Principle 


THE NEED FOR MORAL ANALYZING 
By HARRY S$. TRUMAN, President of the United States 
Delivered to a Meeting of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, Columbus, Ohio, March 6, 1946 


RIENDS of the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ: I like to consider this conference, to which 
you have so kindly invited me, as one which repre- 
sents no one particular sect or creed, but rather as one which 


represents the spirit of religion as a whole. We are a people 
who worship God in different ways. But we are all bound 
together in a single unity—the unity of individual freedom 
in a democracy. 
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We have just come through a decade in which forces of 
evil in various parts of the world have been lined up in a 
bitter fight to banish from the face of the earth both these 
ideals—religion and democracy. For these forces of evil 
have long realized that both religion and democracy are 
founded on one basic principle, the worth and dignity of the 
individual man and woman. Dictatorship, on the other 
hand, has always rejected that principle. Dictatorship, by 
whatever name, is founded on the doctrine that the individ- 
ual amounts to nothing; that the state is the only thing 
that counts, and that men and women and children were 
put on earth solely for the purpose of serving the state. 


In that long struggle between these two doctrines, the 
cause of decency and righteousness has been victorious. The 
right of every human being to live in dignity and freedom, 
the right to worship his God in his own way, the right to 
fix his own relationship to his fellow men and to his Creator 
—these have again been saved for mankind. 


The fight to preserve these rights was hard won. The 
victory took a toll of human life and treasure so large that 
it should bring home to all of us forever, how precious, how 
invaluable, is our liberty which we had begun to take for 
granted. 


Now that we have preserved our freedom of conscience 
and religion, our right to live by a decent moral and spirit- 
ual code of our own choosing, let us make full use of that 
freedom. Let us make use of it to save a world which is 
beset by so many threats of new conflicts, new terror and 
destruction. 

GreeD AT WorK 


In our relations abroad and in our economy at home, 
forces of selfishness and greed and intolerance are again at 
work. They create situations which call for hard decisions, 
for forthrightness, for courage and determination. But 
above everything else they call for one thing, without which 
we are lost. They call for a moral and spiritual awakening 
in the life of the individual and in the councils of the world. 


The last five years have produced many awesome discov- 
eries in material things. But it has been truthfully said 
that the greatest discoveries of the future will be in the 
realm of the spirit. There is no problem on this earth tough 
enough to withstand the flame of a genuine renewal of re- 
ligious faith. And some of the problems of today will yield 
to nothing less than that kind of revival. 


If the world is long to survive, the gigantic power 
which man has acquired through atomic energy must be 
matched by spiritual strength of greater magnitude. All 
mankind now stands in the doorway to destruction—or upon 
the threshold of the greatest age in history. Only a high 
moral code can master this new power of the universe and 
develop it for the common good. 


When the sages and the scientists, the philosophers and 
the statesmen, have all exhausted their studies of atomic 
energy, one solution and only one solution will remain— 
the substitution of decency and reason and brotherhood for 
the rule of force in the government of man. 

If men and nations would but live by the precepts of the 
ancient prophets and the teachings of the Sermon on the 
Mount, problems which now seem so difficult would soon 
disappear. 

That is the great task for you teachers of religious faith. 
That is a supreme opportunity for the Church to fulfill its 
mission on earth. The Protestant Church, the Catholic 
Church, and the Jewish Synagogue—bound together in the 
American unity of brotherhood—must provide the shock 
forces to accomplish this moral and spiritual awakening. 












No other agency can do it. Unless it is done, we are headed 
for the disaster we would deserve. O for an Isaiah or a 
Saint Paul to reawaken a sick world to its moral respon- 
sibilities! 

The need for this moral awakening applies to all men and 
women everywhere, but it applies particularly to the youth 
of today from whom the leadership of tomorrow will come. 
The aftermath of a major war always includes an increase 
of juvenile delinquency. Sometimes it is the fault of the 
boys and girls. More often it is the result of everything 
that is abnormal in war—including the absence of fathers 
and mothers in the armed forces or in business or war in- 
dustries. 

GRATEFUL TO WOMEN 


We shall always be grateful to the women of America, 
who have performed such an outstanding service to our 
country during war. In some cases, however, this patriotic 
devotion to the national interest has resulted in unavoidable 
neglect to children. Smaller children were taken care of 
through the help of the government in child-care centers. 
But this could not be done in the case of older children. We 
are now paying the social penalty for failing to provide 
adequate supervision and guidance for many of our children 
during their formative years. 

Whatever the cause, the need is now pressing and un- 
yielding. The younger generation of today yearns for moral 
uplift. To the parents of the nation—and to you of the 
churches of God—has come the responsibility of helping 
them on to the right path. 

And one of the ways we can all help not only the youth 
of the nation but all men and women is by the provision of 
decent homes. To make up for the lag in home building 
during the years of the war, this country has embarked on 
the most ambitious civilian housing program in our history. 
Every possible resource of government will be used to reach 
our goal of 2,700,000 low-cost homes within the next two 
years. Nowhere can the influence of deep religious faith and 
ethical living be more adequately felt than in the homes of 
the nation. The spiritual welfare of our people of tomor- 
row is going to depend on the kind of home life which our 
nation has today. 

That is why it is so important that all churches through- 
out America co-operate in the “national share-the-home”’ 
effort. If each congregation of the 250,000 churches and 
synagogues in this country would open their spare rooms to 
only four veterans, one million veterans and their families 
could receive temporary shelter until new houses are avail- 
able. 

Nothing could be more helpful in reaching the goal of a 
decent home for every American—and by that I mean Amer- 
icans of all races and religions and of all income groups— 
than the active co-operation and inspiration of the churches 
of the nation. By working in your local communities, where 
the primary job and responsibility lie, you can help make this 
program the success which it must be. For home life re- 
flects the nation’s life. It must conform to an ever-rising 
standard. 


GoLpEN RULE 


To raise that standard should be, and is, the constant 
aim of your government and the underlying basis of its pol- 
icies. It would make the effort so much easier if people and 
nations would apply some of the principles of social justice 
and ethical standards which have come down to us from 
Biblical times. All the questions which now beset us in strikes 
and wages and working conditions would be so much simpler 


if men and women were willing to apply the principles of 
the Golden Rule. 
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If we really believed in the brotherhood of man, it would 
not be necessary to pass a fair employment practices act. 

If certain interests were not so greedy for gold there 
would be less pressure and lobbying to induce the Congress 
to allow the price control act to expire, or to keep down 


_minimum wages, or to permit further concentration of eco- 


nomic power. 

A truly religious fervor among our people would go a 
long way toward obtaining a national health program, a 
national housing program, a national education program, 
and an extended and improved social security program. 

As among men, so among nations—nothing will do more 
to maintain the peace of the world than the rigorous appli- 
cation of the principles of our ancient religion. 

We have tried to write into the Charter of the United 
Nations the essence of religion. The end of aggression, the 
maintenance of peace, the promotion of social justice and 
individual rights and freedoms, the substitution of reason 
and justice for tyranny and war, the protection of the small 
and weak nations—by these principles the United Nations 
have laid the framework of the charter on the sound rock of 
religious principles. 

The United States expects to support that charter. It 
expects to defend that charter. It expects to expand and 
perfect that charter. And we are confident that all the other 
United Nations expect to do the same. 

In the crisis of global war the common peoples of all the 
world became bound together in a great fraternity. It was 
dedicated to resistance against aggression and determination 
to overcome the tyrants and dictators who sought to enslave. 
The resources of all the United Nations were pooled into 
one fund of power. Weapons, supplies, ammunition, equip- 
ment, ships, food—the wealth and man power of each were 
dedicated to the common good of all. 

Now that victory has come, that has stopped. But through- 


out the world there are now millions and millions of men, 
women and children who still look to the rich and powerful 
nations of the world for help. Principally they look to the 
people of the United States for help. Not help to fight an 
enemy, nor help for luxuries and extravagances—but just 
help to keep themselves alive, help in the form of food and 
clothing, the barest necessities of life. Of course, we cannot 
feed them all. But we can go a long way. 

As your President, I appeal to you again—and to all 
Americans everywhere—to prove your faith and your belief 
in the teachings of God by doing your share to save the 
starving millions in Europe and Asia and Africa. Share 
your food by eating less, and prevent millions from dying of 
starvation. Reduce your abundance so that others have a 
crust of bread. In short, prove yourselves worthy of the 
liberty and dignity which you have preserved on this earth, 
by helping those less fortunate who have been starved by 
the dictators for so many long years and who still starve 
even in liberation. 

Ours should be a continuous thanksgiving for the fact of 
victory and for the blessings which are still with us in this 
land. The brave men and valiant women who made this 
possible under God will inspire us to face our new problems 
with resolution. They are problems which will call for 
the best in us. As long as we remain true to the spirit of 
these men and women, to the religious faith which carried 
them to victory, we shall not fail. 

We have this America not because we are of a particular 
faith, and not because our ancestors sailed from a particular 
foreign port. We have our America because of our common 
aspiration to remain free and our determined purpose to 
achieve for ourselves, and for our children, a more abundant 
life in keeping with our highest ideals. 

Let us determine to carry on in that same spirit—in a 
spirit of tolerance and undefstanding for all men and for 
all nations—in a spirit of religion and religious unity. 


The Family and the State 


TWO MAIN PILLARS OF HUMAN SOCIETY! 
By POPE PIUS XII 


Delivered at the imposition of birettas on newly created Cardinals, Vatican City, February 20, 1946 
(Official English Translation) 


HE lofty and noble sentiments expressed by your 

eminent spokesman, Venerable Brethren, on behalf of 

this, the first group of Cardinals included by Us in 
the Senate of the Church, have given Us much pleasure. 
_ And now We address you, you who—to apply to this 
solemn occasion the words of the great St. Augustine—are 
the newly-formed flowers of canonity, opening up to the in- 
spiration of the Holy Ghost, flowers of our honor, fruits 
of our choice, now crowned by us with diadem, not glisten- 
ing with gold or precious stones but with the color of flame 
and blood; because in flame and blood is all the charity of 
Christ which surpasseth all knowledge. 

Your names, your virtues, your merits, the battles fought 
by not few of you with heroic courage against the oppressor 
in defense of truth and justice are so well known to the 
whole world that We consider ourselves dispensed from 
recording in detail that which has already received the rec- 
ognition and praise of all. 

There is a sense of serene calm as We look on you and 
see in you who have come from every corner of the world 


the whole Church, that “home of the Living God” as the 
Vatican Council calls it, which houses all the faithful, united 
by the bonds of common faith and charity. 


THE ‘VisisLE FOUNDATION oF UNITY’ 


You have come to Peter in whom, according to words of 
the same council, the Episcopate and the faithful find “prin- 
ciples and visible foundation of unity.” 

When in Our address of Christmas Eve We announced 
to the Sacred College Our intention of raising you to the 
Sacred Purple We were fully conscious of the lively interest 
which such a manifestation of the supranational character 
of the Church and of its worldwide unity would arouse 
throughout the world—the poor world which everywhere 
hungers and thirsts for unity and strives in various ways 
to secure it. 

Our words have provided the faithful with a new motive 
for consolation and encouragement; to the others—We speak 
of honest people, not those who are slaves of the “father of 
lies’—-they have given matter for serious reflection. 
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The Church, as We then pointed out, has in God, in the 
God Man, in Christ, the invisible but unshakable principle 
of her unity and entirely, the unity, We mean, of her head 
and members in the complete fulness of her own life, which 
embraces and sanctifies all that is really human, directing 
and subordinating their many aspirations and particular aims 
to the integral and common end of man, which is his like- 
ness in the highest possible degree to. God. 

This Church stands out today in the midst of a world 
torn and divided as a warning, as a standard unto the na- 
tions, which invites all who do not yet believe to come to 
her and strengthen her sons in the faith which they profess ; 
for without Ged and away from God there cannot be any 
true, solid, secure unity. 

If then today so many from every side turn in anxious 
expectancy and trembling hope to the Church and ask her 
what part she has to play in the salvation of human society, 
in the establishment of that inestimable blessing, more pre- 
cious than all treasures, which is lasting internal and external 
peace, the answer of the Church can be manifold and varied, 
corresponding to her varied potentialities. 

But the main definite answer to which all other can be 
reduced, always remains the unity and completeness of the 
Church, founded in God and in Christ. Hence the necessity 
—first for the children of the Church themselves, but also 
for human society in general—of having clear and exact 
notions of the influence exercised in practice by this unity 
and completeness. 


This influence extends to the foundation, structure and 
activity of human society. The primary importance of the 
first of these three ideas leads Us to make it—in conjunction 
with Our Christmas message already referred to—the subject 
of the discourse which We address you today on this solemn, 
unusual occasion which gathers around Us new members of 
the Sacred College, worthy representatives of the Church’s 
universality. 

No EartHiy EMPIRE 


The unity and completeness of the Church made clear by 
the manifestation of her supranational character is of great 
importance for the foundation of life in society. This does 
not mean that it is the office of the Church to include and 
somehow embrace, as in a gigantic world empire, all human 
society. Such a concept of the Church as an earthly empire 
and world domination is fundamentally false. 

At no time in history has it been true or corresponded to 
reality unless one persists erroneously in transplanting into 
past ages the ideas and terminology proper to our own. 

The Church—while fulfilling the mandate of her Divine 
Founder of spreading the Gospel everywhere and of winning 
over to the Gospel every creature—is not an empire, es- 
pecially in the imperialistic sense, such as is now meant by 
the word. Her progress and expansion are marked by a 
trend contrary to that of modern imperialism. 

Her development is before all else in depth, then in length 
and breadth. She seeks out, above all, man as such. Her 
study is to form man, to model and perfect in him the Di- 
vine Image. Her work is done in the depth of each man’s 
heart, but has its effects, extending throughout his life, in 
all his activities. Through men thus formed the Church 
prepares for human society a basis on which it can rest 
securely. 


Fruits oF Mopern IMPERIALISM 


Modern imperialism, on the contrary, goes in just the 
opposite direction. It does not seek out man as such but the 
material things and forces to which it subjects man; that is 


why it carries in it germs which endanger the very founda- 
tion of human intercourse. 

Under such circumstances, can one wonder at the present 
anxiety of peoples for their mutual security? It is anxiety 
born of an unbridled tendency toward expansion which has 
within it the gnawing worm of ceaseless unrest, and brings 
it about that, to each demand made as needed for security, 
there follows another and another without end, the second 
perhaps more insistent than its forerunner. 

Moreover, the solidity of foundation would be useless if 
the structure lacked cohesion and equilibrium. Now the 
Church also contributes to the cohesion and equilibrium of 
all the diverse and complex parts of the social structure. 
Here, too, her activity is, before all else, internal. The props 
and buttresses built outside a tottering edifice are but a 
precarious makeshift and cannot do more than delay some- 
what its inevitable collapse. 

If the destructive hand of time, which has not spared many 
more recent monuments, has respected the magnificent 
Gothic Cathedrals of the 13th century, if they still stand 
erect above the ruins that surrounded them, it is because 
their buttresses provide only an accessory, if precious, contri- 
bution from outside to the interior strength of the jointed 
structure in a pleasing style of architecture, as solid and 
finished as it is daring and graceful. So it is with the 
Church. She works out what is most intrinsic to man’s 
being, on man in his personal dignity as a free creature, in 
his infinitely higher dignity as a son of God. 


DIGNITY OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


This man the Church forms and educates because he 
alone, complete in harmonious combination of his natural 
and supernatural life, is an orderly development of his in- 
stincts and inclinations, his rich qualities and varied reac- 
tions, is at the same time the beginning and the end of life 
in human society, and thus also the principle of its equil- 
ibrium. 

That is why the Apostle of the Gentiles, speaking of 
Christians, proclamis they are no more “children tossed to 
and fro” by the uncertain drift in the midst of human society. 
Our predecessor of happy memory, Pius XI, in his encycli- 
cal, “Quadragesimo Anno,” on social order, drew a prac- 
tical conclusion from this thought when he announced a 
principle of general application, viz., that what individual 
men can do by themselves and by their own forces should 
not be taken from them and assigned to the community. 

It is a principle that also holds good for smaller communi- 
ties and those of lower rank in relation to those which are 
larger and in a position of superiority. For—as the wise 
Pontiff said, developing his thought—every social activity 
is of its nature subsidiary; it must serve as a support to mem- 
bers of the social body and never destroy or absorb them. 
These are surely enlightened words, valid for social life in 
all of its grades and also for the life of the Church without 
prejudice to its hierarchical structure. 


TENDENCIES OF IMPERIALISM 


Now, Venerable Brethren, over and against this doctrine 
and practice of the Church, place in their real significance 
the tendencies of imperialism. Here you will find the soli- 
darity of human intercourse suffers yet another immense set- 
back. For, if such gigantic organisms have no real moral 
background, they evolve of necessity in the direction of an 
even greater centralization and more stringent uniformity. 

As a result their equilibrium, their very cohesion, are 
maintained solely by force and by dominating material con- 
ditions and juridical expedience, events and institutions, and 
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not by the power of the conscientious assent of men, of their 
intellectual convictions and readiness to take the initiative 
or assume responsibility. 

The so-called internal order is reduced almost to a simple 
truce between the various groups with a continuous threat 
of upsetting their equilibrium at every shift, whether of the 
interests at stake or of the proportion between the respective 
forces. 

Being thus fragile and unstable in their internal compo- 
sition, these organisms are all the more liable to become a 
danger also to the whole family of states. 


IMPERIALISM’S INTERIOR DANGER 


Undoubtedly there is the case of an empire built upon a 
foundation whose spiritual character has been established 
and reinforced in the course of history, which moreover 
draws its support from the conscience of the great majority 
of the citizens. But is it not exposed to another kind of 
danger, namely, that of giving an exaggerated importance or 
exclusive attention to what is its own and of not being able 
to evaluate or even be aware of what is outside it? And 
here again is the unity and integrity of human intercourse 
threatened by the breach made at a vital point in its founda- 
tions; here again is the sacred principle of equality and 
parity among men violated. 

Here, too, it is the Church that can cure and heal such a 
wound. And she does it by having access to the innermost 
sanctuary of the human being and placing him at the center 
of the whole social order. Now this human being is not 
man in the abstract, nor considered only in the order of 
pure nature, but the complete man as he is in the sight of 
God, his Creator and Redeemer, as he is in his concrete and 
historical reality, which could not be lost sight of without 
compromising the normal functioning of human intercourse. 

The Church knows it and acts accordingly. If, in par- 
ticular ages or places, one or another ethnical group or social 
class has more than others made its influence on the Church 
felt, this does not mean that she becomes vassal to anyone, 
or is so to speak, petrified at some historical moment and 
debarred from any further development. 

On the contrary, since she is ever bent intently over man, 
watching his every heartbeat, she knows all his rich qualities, 
is alive to his aspirations with that clear-sighted intuition 
and penetrating appreciation which can come only from the 
supernatural illumination of Christ’s teaching and the super- 
natural warmth of His Divine charity. 


CuHurCH Is WoRLD-EMBRACING 


Thus the Church in her onward course watches, without 
pause or conflict, the divinely guided course of times and 
circumstances. This is the need and significance of her vital 
law of continuous adaptation, which some, incapable of 
grasping such a magnificent concept, have interpreted or de- 
scribed as opportunism. No; the world-embracing compre- 
hension of the Church has nothing in common with the nar- 
rowness of a sect or with the exclusiveness of an imperialism 
tied to its own traditions. 

She works with every care for the achievement of that 
end which St. Thomas Aquinas, disciple of Aristotle, assigns 
to life in the community, that is: to hold men together with 
the bond of friendship. It has been said that, with all the 
modern means of communication, peoples and men are now 
more isolated than they were ever before. But it should 
not be possible to say this of Catholics, members of the 
Church of normal development in space and time. 

The Church is, in fact, the perfect society, the universal 
society, which embraces and holds all men together in the 


unity of the Mystical Body of Christ: “All the nations Thou 
hast made shall come and adore before Thee, O Lord,” 
(Psalms 85:9). 

All peoples as well as individuals, are invited to come to 
the Church, But this word “come” does not connote any 
idea of migration, expatriation, or those deportations by 
which governments or the dire force of circumstances snatch 
populations from their lands and homes; it does not mean 
the forsaking of healthy traditions or venerable customs, nor 
the permanent or, at least, protracted separation by force of 
married couples, fathers and sons, brothers, relatives and 
friends, nor the degradation of men in the humiliating status 
of a formless ‘‘mass.”’ 


Disastrous DIsLocATION OF MEN 


The dislocation of men in this disastrous form has unfor- 
tunately today become more frequent, but even it, in forms 
both ancient and new, can be traced in diverse ways, directly 
or indirectly, to contemporary imperialistic tendencies. The 
invitation of the Church to “come” to her does not call for 
such sad dislocations, even though the merciful and powerful 
directing hand of God uses even these same calamities in 
order to draw many of their victims to the Church, their 
Father’s House; but in His heart He did not want such 
calamities; He did not need them; as St. Augustine puts it 
very well, when he writes: 

“Non enim de locis suis migrando venient, sed in locis 
suis credendo.” “It is not by leaving their homes but by 
believing within their homes that they will come.” Epist. 
199, Cap. 12, Number 47—Migne Pl. T 33 Col. 923). 

Has not the Church, Venerable Brethren, through this 
intimate spiritual attraction, contributed—does she not still 
contribute effectively—toward laying a solid foundation for 
civil society ? 

Man, as God wants him and the Church accepts him, 
will never consider himself as firmly fixed in space and time 
if stripped of secure property and traditions. Herein the 
strong find the source of their ardent and fruitful vitality, 
and the weak, who are always the majority, are protected 
against pusillanimity and apathy, against slipping from 
their dignity as men. 


VALUE OF ANCIENT TRADITIONS 


The long experience of Church educators of peoples con- 
firms it; accordingly she is careful in every way to join the 
religious life to national customs and is particularly solicitous 
of those whom emigration or military service keeps far from 
their native land. Shipwreck of so many souls justifies, alas, 
this maternal apprehension of the Church, and imposes the 
conclusion that the security of property and attachment to 
ancient traditions, which are indispensable to the healthy 
integrity of man, are also fundamental elements of human 
society. 

However, it would evidently be equivalent to nullifying 
the beneficient effect of this postulate and converting it into 
its contrary, if one were to use it in order to justify the re- 
patriation of men against their will and the refusal of the 
right of asylum in regard to those who, for grave reasons, 
wish to fix their residence elsewhere. 

The Church living in the heart of man, and man living 
in the bosom of the Church—here, Venerable Brethren, is 
the most deeply rooted and efficacious union that can be 
conceived. Through this union the Church elevates man 
to the perfection of his being and of his vitality. 

In order to give to human society men formed thus: men 
established in their inviolable integrity as images of God, 
men proud of their personal dignity and of their healthy 
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freedom, men justly jealous of their equality with their fel- 
lows in all that touches the most essential bases of man’s 
dignity, men firmly attached to their land and traditions— 
men, in a word, characterized by this four-fold element; this 
is what gives to human society its solid foundation and ob- 
tains for it security, equilibrium, equality, normal develop- 
ment in space and time. 


CHURCH’s SUPRANATIONAL CHARACTER 


This, then, is also the real sense and practical influence 
of the supranational character of the Church, which—so far 
from being like an empire—trises above a!l differences, above 
all human society. 

Let us put our trust in her; even if all around her is reel- 
ing, she stands firm. To her is applicable even in our days 
the word of the Lord: “Even if the earth be melted with 
all that dwell therein; I shall establish the pillars thereof.” 
(Psalms 74:4). 

On such a base especially rest the two main pillars, the 
fabric of human society as conceived and willed by God: the 
family and the State. Resting on such a foundation they 
can fulfill securely and perfectly their respective roles; the 
family as the source and school of life, the State as guardian 
of the law, which, like society in general itself, has its 
proximate origin and its end in the complete man, in the 
human person, the image of God. 

The Apostle calls the faithful by two magnificent names: 
“Fellow-Citizens with saints” and “the domestic of God.” 
(Eph. 2, 19). Do we not see that, of these epithets, the 
first refers to the life of the State, and the second to that of 
the family? And is it not possible to find here an allusion 
to the manner in which the Church helps to establish the 
foundation of society in its inner structure, in the family 
and the State? Have this concept and this manner of act- 
ing lost today their validity? 


STATE’s EXTENSION OF POWER 


The two master columns of society, as they lost their 
center of gravity, have, alas, also been torn from their base. 
And what is the result, except that the family has seen the 
decline of its vital and educative power, and the State, on 
its side, is on the point of abdicating its mission of defender 
of the law to transform itself into that Leviathan of the 
Old Testament, which dominates everything because it 
wants to draw almost everything to itself? 

Certainly today, in the inextricable confusion in which 
the world is tossing, the State finds itself compelled to take 
over an immense weight of duties and offices; but does not 
this abnormal state of affairs threaten gravely to compromise 
its essential force and the efficiency of its authority ? 

Now, what is the consequence of all this for the Church? 
She must today, as never before, live her mission; she must 
reject more emphatically than ever that false and narrow 
concept of her spirituality and her interior life which would 
confine her, blind and mute, in the retirement of the 
sanctuary. 

The Church cannot cut herself off, inert in the privacy 
of her churches, and thus desert her Divinely providential 
mission of forming the complete man, and thereby collabo- 
rating without rest in the construction of the solid founda- 
tions of society. This mission is for her essential. 


Considered from this angle, the Church may be called the 
assembly of those who, under the supernatural influence of 
grace, in the perfection of their personal dignity as sons of 
God and in the harmonious development of all human in- 
clinations and energies, built the powerful structure of 
human intercourse. 








CuurcuH Socrety’s ViTAt PRINCIPLE 


Under this aspect, Venerable Brethren, the faithful, and 
more precisely the laity, are in the front line of the Church's 
life; for them the Church is the vital principle of human 
society. 

Accordingly they—especially they—must have an ever- 
clearer sense not only of belonging to the Church, but of 
being the Church, the community of the faithful on earth 
under the guidance of the common Head, the Pope, and ot 
the Bishops in communion with him. They are the Church, 
hence from its earliest days the faithful with the consent of 
their Bishops, have united in particular associations relating 
to the most diverse spheres of life. And the Holy See has 
never ceased to approve of and praise these organizations. 

Thus the principal meaning of the supranational char- 
acter of the Church is to give lasting shape and form to the 
foundations of human society, above all differences, beyond 
the limits of space and time. Such a task is arduous, espe- 
cially in our days, in which life in society seems to have 
become an enigma for men, an inextricable tangle. 

Erroneous doctrines are current in the world, which de- 
clare a man culpable and responsible merely because he is a 
member or part of a determined community, without taking 
the trouble to seek or examine whether on his part there jas 
been any personal sin of deed or omission. This means 
arrogating to oneself the rights of God, Creator and Re- 
deemer, Who alone, in the mysterious designs of His ever- 
loving providence, is absolute Lord of events and as such, 
if He so deems in His infinite wisdom, unites the fate of 
the guilty and innocent, of those responsible and those who 
are not responsible. 


Society Now A Huce MAcHINE 


We may add that especially the complications of the eco- 
nomic and military order have made of society a huge 
machine, of which man is no longer master, of which, in- 
deed, he is afraid. Continuity in time had always appeared 
essential to life in society, and it seemed that this could not 
be conceived if men were isolated from the past, present and 
future. Now this is precisely the disturbing phenomenon of 
which we are today witnesses. 

Too often of the past hardly anything is any longer 
known, or, at most, only what is sufficient to guess at its 
hazy outlines in the accumulation of its ruins. 

The present is, for many, only the disordered rush of a 
torrent, which carries men like drift on its headlong course 
to the dark night of a future in which they will lose them- 
selves with the stream that bears them en. 

Only the Church can bring man back from those shadows 
to the light; she alone can make him conscious of the vigor- 
ous past, master of the present and secure for the future. 
But her supranational character does not act like an empire 
which extends its tentacles in all directions with the aim of 
dominating the world. Like the mother of a family she 
daily gathers around her all her sons scattered over the 
world. She gathers them into the unity of her vital divine 
principle. 

Do we not see every day on our innumerable altars how 
Christ, Divine Victim, with arms outstretched from one end 
of the world to the other, embraces and holds at the same 
time, in its past, present and future, the entire human 
society ? 

Cuurcu Sustains Men 


It is the Mass, that unbloody sacrifice instituted by our 
Redeemer at the Last Supper, by which the bloody sacrifice 
to be offered once on the Cross should be represented and 
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its memory persist even to the end of time, and its salutary 
virtue be applied for the remission of those sins which we 
daily commit. 

With this epoch-making declaration of the Council of 
Trent incised for a perpetual record at one of the gravest 
moments of history the Church defends and proclaims its 
best and highest values for the good of society, values which 
form an indissoluble bond between its past and its future 
and throw a right light on the disturbing enigmas of our 
time. 

In the Mass men become even more conscious of their 
guilty past and, at the same time, of the immense Divine 
benefits in the commemoration of Golgotha, the greatest 
event in the history of mankind. They are strengthened to 
free themselves from the profoundest misery of the present, 
the misery of daily sins, while even the most abandoned feel 
a breath of the personal love of our Merciful God; and 
their gaze is directed toward a secure future, toward the 
consummation of the ages in the victory of Our Lord, there 
on the altar of that Supreme Judge Who will one day pro- 
nounce final irrevocable sentence. 


SocreTy’s GREATEST SUPPORT 


Venerable Brethren, the Church then provides in the 


Mass the greatest support of human society. Every day, 


from where the sun rises to where it sets, without distinction 
of peoples or nations, there is offered a clean oblation, at 
which are present all children of the Church scattered 
throughout the world, and all find there a refuge in their 
needs and security in their perils. 

Let us love the Church, this holy, lovable, strong Church, 
this truly supranational Church. Let us make her loved 
by all peoples and all men. Let us be ourselves, the stable 
foundation of society; may it become, in effect the 
“una gens,” of which the great Bishop of Hippo speaks, one 
nation, “because one faith, one hope, one charity, one expec- 
tation”: that, then, all those whom the grace of Our Lord 
has called to His Church, “out of every tribe and tongue, 
and people and nation,” may be conscious in this grave hour 
of their sacred duty to irradiate from their lively and active 
faith the spirit and love of Christ in human society; that, in 
turn, all peoples and men—near the Church or still far 
from it—may recognize that she is the salvation of God even 
to the farthest parts of the earth. 

With all Our heart We impart to you, Venerable Brethren, 
to Bishops and priests who cooperate with you in the Aposto- 
late, to the faithful of your dioceses, to your families and to 
all persons and institutions dear to you, to your nations, to 
your peoples, to the whole Church and to the entire human 
family with special affection, Our Apostolic Benediction. 


Improvement and Preservation of 
State and Local Self-Government 


FEDERAL GRANTS MUST BE PAID TWOFOLD 
By WM. M. TUCK, Governor of Virginia 
Delivered at his inauguration, Richmond, Va., January 16, 1946 


ODAY brings to a close a memorable administration 

in the history of Virginia Governors. I shall always 

remember the occasion four years ago, when Governor 
Darden and I were inducted into our respective offices. It 
was a little over a month after the treacherous blow at Pearl 
Harbor. We had just become actively involved in the great- 
est war in human history. The Japanese were running 
rough shod over the Pacific areas. “The Germans and the 
Russians were locked in deadly combat. ‘The picture was 
indeed a gloomy one when Governor Darden entered upon 
his new duties. It is not necessary for me to remind the 
people of this State how well and how earnestly, and with 
what statesmanlike ability, he has discharged those duties. 
His brilliant leadership during those trying times will be 
accorded a prominent place in Virginia history. 

It will, for many years, provide to his successors an in- 
spiration to emulate his worthy achievements. As he lays 
down the burden of his official duties today the picture is 
much brighter than it was when he assumed them, but it is 
still clouded with sadness. We can now look back with 

upon a hard won military victory, and with a feeling 
of immense relief from the sickening fear of possible subjuga- 
tion and enslavement at the barbarous hands of the Axis 
dictators. But we would not, if we could, forget the sacri- 
fices made by those heroic members of our Armed Forces 
who fought so gallantly in foreign lands in order that we 
at home might still have freedom. The thoughts of them 
will ever glow in the hearts of the people of a grateful state 
and nation. 


pr ide 


Proup OF VETERANS 


Virginia is proud of her sons and daughters who have 
returned and are returning from the war zones and the 
fields of battle. She mourns for those who perished in the 
conflict and does honor to their sacred memory. It is now 
for us, with the help of Almighty God, to see to it that they 
shall not have suffered or died in vain—that nevermore will 
mankind be subjected to a repetition of such hardships, 
slaughter, and suffering, as those to which our beloved sons 
have been subjected. 

And now today, with the picture thus changed, I have 
come again to be inaugurated; this time as Governor of the 
Commonwealth of Virginia. Words cannot express my grati- 
tude. There is no higher honor. I do pray that I may 
prove worthy of it. 

During the gubernatorial campaigns, I stated the princi- 
ples by which I would be guided and some of the objects I 
would try to accomplish if elected. These objects I was 
careful to hold within bounds which I thought could be 
attained. To that end I now dedicate myself as I enter 
upon the duties of this high station. 


There are many difficult problems which call for solution, 
but I shall deal with only a few of them today. My legisla- 
tive recommendations will be the subject of a message which 
I will communicate to the General Assembly next Monday. 
What I say today I consider addressed primarily to the peo- 
ple of Virginia. 


I will now speak of a matter which is of vital concern to 
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us all, and that is the necessity of improving and preserving 
state and local self-government. 


As we all know, under our constitutional system we have 
three levels of government—first, the local governments, 
that is, those of the counties, cities, and towns; second, the 
state, which should be careful not to trespass upon the local 
functions; third, the Federal, which was intended to operate 
solely in the field of national affairs, and was so limited, it 
was thought, by the constitution. 


RIGHTS OF STATES 


Even before the late war there had developed a decided 
movement by the government at Washington to break over 
the constitutional bounds prescribed for it and take on ac- 
tivities which were supposedly reserved to the states. This 
was being done in most instances by making grants of money 
to the states to aid in some state function. The states were 
required to match the grant. This presented, at first blush, 
a picture of generosity and benevolence, and it was no doubt 
so intended by the Congress. But upon analysis it developed 
that the proposal was not that of a gift but for Federal 
regulatory control over certain state governmental agencies. 
A Federal bureau was given the power to say whether, and, 
if so, under what conditions, the grant would be made to a 
particular state. 


This bureau invariably imposed a condition that the money 
must be spent under its control and supervision, and a Fed- 
eral agent would be sent down either to take charge, or from 
time to time to supervise. In this manner began the recent 
movement for the centralization of power in Washington. 
The movement has grown by leaps and bounds. There are 
a multitude of bills calling for huge additional grants to 
states now pending in Congress. If this policy of expansion 
of Federal activities into state fields continues it will result 
in the virtual abolition of the states. The preservation of 
state sovereignty was the chief aim of the founding fathers, 
when they established the constitution of the United States. 
In that instrument it is clear that they regarded state inde- 
pendence as a necessary bulwark against the growth towards 
and the ultimate founding of a federal dictatorship. ‘They 
knew that dictatorship meant the destruction of our personal 
liberties. These liberties were greatly treasured by the 
fathers because they had lived under conditions where they 
were denied to them, and they had fought for them and had 
bought them at great cost. We of this day, having enjoyed 
for more than a century and a half these liberties which they 
achieved and handed down to us, have fallen into a way of 
taking them for granted. 


It is so comforting to assure ourselves that nothing can 
happen to them, unless through conquest by a foreign foe. 
The fact that in England, South America, and in nations all 
over the world, freedom has been otherwise greatly curtailed 
or completely destroyed has not aroused us from our slumber 
or disturbed our complacent dreams of security. Under the 
emergencies of war we have seen the Federal bureaus and 
agencies take complete control of our everyday affairs, and 
the affairs of industry, commerce and trade. This was un- 
doubtedly a necessary step in the successful prosecution of 
the war, and has been cheerfully accepted by the people. 
But we must be ever conscious of the fact that many of them 
may not be discontinued when the proper time arrives. Also 
there have been other regulations of domestic affairs adopted 
under the guise of war measures which had no real purpose 
of aiding the war effort. I wil! mention but one of them, 
but it is illustrative of many others. I have in mind the 
creation of the Fair Employment Practices Committee. It 
has the power to send a Federal agent into the states and 


tell us who shall be or remain employed in our businesses 
and industries; who shall have the right to work therein, 
and who shall not have this right. 


Outstanding political leaders, both Democratic and Re- 
publican, are now advocating that the Congress continue 
this committee on a permanent peacetime basis. One does 
not have to be a constitutional lawyer to perceive that this 
invasion of a private individual's right to select his own em- 
ployees on the basis of efficiency, or for any other reason, or 
such an individual’s right to be so selected, is but the first 
step in the complete destruction of all his personal liberties. 
We may be sure that other measures equally as objectionable 
will follow if Congress yields to the pressure groups which 
are advocating this one. These pressure groups, who reside 
in some of the big cities, are very influential for the reason 
that they are supposed to virtually control the election results 
in a half dozen pivotal states which have the largest electoral 
votes. Both political parties, therefore, cater to these groups 
of voters chiefly because of their ability to influence the elec- 
tion of a president. ‘Thus it is everyday becoming more 
clear that the people of Virginia and many other states are 
being constantly threatened with the very real danger of 
having their domestic affairs regulated in accordance with 
the ideas and wishes of these pressure groups. Furthermore, 
it is in these groups of voters that many of the Federal 
grants have their origin, the underlying purpose being to 
regulate through Federal agencies various activities of the 
governments of those states in which such groups have little 
local influence. The proponents of these regulatory mea- 
sures are always careful to clothe them with the garments 
of pious and worthy sounding purposes. 


EMBARRASSING SITUATION 


When it is proposed to make such a grant to the states, 
the members of Congress are placed in a very embarrassing 
situation. It is extremely tempting to them to be able to go 
back to their constituents and tell how they secured large 
sums of money for them out of the Federal treasury. On 
the other hand, if they vote against the grant with such 
apparently worthy objectives, the Congressmen may have a 
hard time satisfying their constituents that they were justi- 
fied in doing so. 

Let us view the matter, however, from the standpoint of 
the interest of the Virginia taxpayer. What money does the 
Federal government possess which it can legitimately and 
properly grant to the states? Jt has none. The United 
States, by the time the war activities have been brought to 
a close, will have incurred an indebtedness of about three 
hundred billion dollars. We may have a little better idea 
of this stupendous and inconceivable sum if we express it as 
three hundred thousand million dollars. It has been esti- 
mated that this is more than twice the value of all the land 
and tangible property owned by all the persons and corpora- 
tions in the entire United States. The annual interest on it 
alone, at two per cent, is six billion, or six thousand million 
dollars, and, in addition, large sums must be paid in reduc- 
tion of the principal. On top of this there is the annual cost 
of operating the Federal government, which on its present 
basis is several times more than it was a few years ago. But 
that is not all. The program of benefits for the war vet- 
erans, which they so richly deserve, will cost many billions 
of dollars more in the years to come. So where is the money 
to come from for these grants? Federal revenues are not 
now meeting current expenses. Obviously, there is a limit 
to the amount of bonds which can be sold. If the Federal 
financial structure is to avoid complete collapse, any money 
granted to the states must be derived from one source and 
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one source only—that is from the taxpayers who reside in 
the states. 

Is it to the interest of the Virginia taxpayer that the 
money he is required to pay to provide governmental serv- 
ices by the state shall be paid by him directly in the form of 

te or local taxation, or is it better for him to pay it in the 
torm of Federal taxes and have the Federal government 
turn it back to the states? The answer to this question is 
clear. Money paid by the taxpayer to the Federal govern- 
ment and then returned by it to the states is burdened with 
the collection and handling charges incurred by that govern- 
ment. It is also burdened with the operating costs of the 
headquarters of the bureau in Washington which passes upon 
the grant and regulates its expenditures. Finally, it is bur- 
dened with the salaries and expenses of the Federal agents 
who are sent into the states to personally regulate the state 
agencies in their spending of what is left of the money re- 
ceived from the taxpayer. The amount left is probably about 
half. Since the money must be spent according to a national 
pattern prescribed by the Washington bureau, it cannot be 
utilized for such purposes as will best satisfy Virginia’s 
needs. ‘These needs necessarily vary in the several states 
according to varying conditions prevailing in them. There 
can be no correct uniform pattern. 

A grant may be made for a purpose Virginians do not 
want at all, but if it is rejected her taxpayers must pay their 
part of the cost just the same. It may be said with truth, 
therefore, that when Congress makes a grant to the states 
it has the effect of almost forcing it on them. ‘The states 
must either accept it and submit to the Federal regulation of 
local affairs which such acceptance entails, or else reject it 
and place their citizens in the position of paying Federal 
taxes for grants to other states without receiving any cor- 
responding benefit. The result is that nearly all of them 
are accepted. I am convinced that the making of grants to 
the states by Congress should be vigorously opposed by all 
the states so long as the operations of the Federal govern- 
ment necessitate incurring an annual deficit. However, if 
the time comes when, consistent with sound financial policies, 
the making of such grants can be justified, then no purposes, 
conditions or restrictions should be attached, but each state 
should be free to spend its share for such purposes as its best 
interests require. The grants for highways, except such of 
them as are necessary in our national defense or in the ex- 
ercise of strictly Federal functions, should be discontinued 
ind the Federal tax on gasoline, which is a road yse tax, 
tbolished and reimposed by the states. 

‘The same policy should be adopted with respect to the 
cost of operating the unemployment compensation commis- 
sion and the entire payroll tax retained by the states. 

GRANT Not a Grrr 


| have discussed this question at length because I believe 
it essential to the independence and autonomy of the state 
that the people clearly understand that a grant of money 
trom Washington is not something for nothing, that it is not 
a gift, but that it must be paid for twofold by the Virginia 
taxpayers, and at the same time we are surrendering control 
of our state governmental agencies to a Federal bureau. 
Yet, despite this obvious truth, there are many who advo- 
cate the policy of these Federal grants to states. ‘They assert 
that the states and their local governments do not and cannot 
provide the governmental services required by a progressive 
citizenry; that the people in the states will submit to being 
taxed by the Federal government because the levying author- 
ity is so far removed and inaccessible. On the other hand, 
they say the people will not stand for a tax to raise less 


money to accomplish the same purpose when same is imposed 
by their board of supervisors, or their city council, or their 
state legislature. And I must admit that in the past there 
has been truth in this statement. 


But I believe the people of Virginia and other states now 
realize that it is much better to run their own governmental 
activities and services than to have them controlled from 
Washington. I think our citizens are becoming wise to the 
fact that every so-called grant to Virginia necessarily in- 
volves the payment by the Virginia taxpayer of more money 
in federal taxes than the amount of the grant; that it is 
more economical to finance their public services through 
local and state taxes than through Federal. 

There has been considerable agitation in some circles for 
a Federal grant to the states to aid in the conduct of their 
public schools. It is claimed that the present schools are in- 
adequate and the states are not in a financial position to 
make them so. The thought is seductive; it carries with it 
the something for nothing idea. But let us not deceive our- 
selves. The plan will not only cost the taxpayers of the 
states more money, but will eventually result in the control 
of their schools by a Washington bureau. Under the influ- 
ence of the pressure groups I have referred to, the use of 
the money will, in the course of a few years, undoubtedly 
be restricted to schools conducted according to their ideas 
and teaching their ideologies. The principles of government 
preached by these groups are not in conformity: with the 
faiths and traditions of Virginia. The teaching of them here 
would be highly objectionable to our people. 


SeTBAcK To EpucaTIon 


From the earliest days of the Commonwealth, when 
Thomas Jefferson was the champion of education, the busi- 
ness of educating its children was recognized as perhaps the 
chief function of the State. Unfortunately, this task was 
grievously interrupted by the War Between the States and 
the days of the reconstruction which followed. When we 
recall the great difficulties encountered during that period— 
the impoverishment of our people, misgovernment at the 
hands of the carpetbaggers, the huge public debt which they 
fastened upon our parents, the scarcity of teachers, and the 
great number of illiterate parents and children following 
the abolition of slavery—when we consider all these nearly 
insuperable obstacles to education which confronted our 
forebears, we must bow our heads in tribute to the great 
work they did, and the remarkable success which they 
achieved. But in spite of their heroic efforts the progress 
of education did receive a severe setback. 

In recent years, however, Virginia has been blessed with 
prosperity. “The incomes of her people, as well as her public 
revenues, have steadily increased, and her citizens have come 
to realize that there is no longer any reason why she should 
not go forward in expanding her educational facilities. We 
have witnessed among the Virginia people a rebirth of en- 
thusiasm for an efficient public school system. We sense a 
demand that our teachers be adequately compensated, and 
that their importance as members of their school community 
be recognized. And the teachers have become conscious of 
the fact that they are not merely instructors, but that they 
are educating the future citizens of Virginia, molding their 
character and habits, are, in fact, dedicated to the greatest 
of all work—the building of the citizenship of the state. 
This reawakened interest of the teachers and the people 
generally in the improvement of our schools is most gratify- 
ing. It has been greatly stimulated in recent months by 
Governor Darden’s vigorous activity and by the public dis- 
cussions conducted throughout the state under the auspices 
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of the Denny School Commission. In my campaign address 
I expressed my hearty approval of many of the recommenda- 
tions contained in the fine report of this commission, and I 
entertain the hope that future conditions in the state will 
enable their fulfillment. 

I have spoken to you at length upon the question of public 
support for the improvement of our schools because such 
support is vitally important. If the people want better 
schools, they will get them, but, unless they do, they will 
not. Unless the people desire to have the conduct of their 
schools controlled from Washington, which I do not believe, 
they must be willing, through state and local taxation, to 
provide the necessary money. The General Assembly will 
not and should not impose taxes upon them for a purpose 
they do not endorse, and if imposed they would be speedily 
repealed. In a democracy the government springs from the 
people, and no function can be performed successfully by 
that government unless it conforms to the wishes of the peo- 
ple and has their support. 


INCREASED FUNDS 


Fortunately, the greatly enhanced revenues of the state 
during the unprecedented industrial activities of the war 
years have enabled large increases to be made in state appro- 
priations for school purposes without the imposition of addi- 
tional taxes. 

The comptroller estimates that condition will continue 
through this biennium. We must bear in mind, however, 
that this raising of the school standards requires expendi- 
tures of a recurring nature, and at least as large in each of 
the years to come. The maintenance of these higher stand- 
ards will eventually call for increases in state, and perhaps 
local, taxation, if and when the revenues derived from the 
present tax structures prove inadequate for that purpose. 
We cannot expect abnormally prosperous conditions to re- 
main with us always. I feel sure that the members of the 
General Assembly, as well as the public at large, clearly 
recognize the fact that by increasing these recurring expendi- 
tures we are committing the state to higher standards for 
our public schools, and to increases in taxation should same 
become necessary. | am confident that such commitment 
meets with the people’s hearty approval, and that they will 
gladly finance their own schools. I also am confident that 
they prefer these schools to be financed through state and 
local revenues rather than through the medium of Federal 
taxation with its accompanying outside interference. 


Pusiic HEALTH 


Closely associated with an efficient school system is public 
health. There should be competent and adequately stafted 
health organizations available to every county in the state, 
and charged with the duty of frequent periodic examinations 
of every school child. 

Effective means must be provided to remedy, if possible, 
all physical defects and illnesses revealed or discovered. 
These organizations should also be required to safeguard the 
health of all other persons in the community through the 
use of modern methods for the prevention of disease. For 
instance, tuberculosis is a contagious affliction, but our pres- 
ent facilities for the care of such sufferers in tuberculosis 
sanataria is conceded to be inadequate. There is an urgent 
need for an expansion of this service in order to arrest the 
progress of this disease in the patient and to prevent its 
spread through contagion. 

Virginia is a great agricultural state. We must keep it so. 
The successful cultivation of crops possibly means more to 
Virginia than any other activity of her people. About one- 


third of her population live and earn all or a part of their 
livelihood on the farm. It is an occupation which is condu- 
cive to the finest type of citizenship. 

We have during the last few years enjoyed increased pro- 
duction of agricultural products despite the handicaps of 
war. Our young Virginians must be encouraged to remain 
on the farm, as well as to develop new ones. 

This can be done through the services afforded by the 
Virginia Department of Agriculture, the Virginia Polytech- 
nic Institute, the extension services, and other agencies, 
which have pointed the way for soil conservation and im- 
provement, better living conditions, and increased earning 
power. ‘The practical and scientific services offered by these 
agencies must be extended; their use must be encouraged. 

Our farmers, and their wives and children, have struggled 
through long hours in the war to produce the necessities of 
life. Our workers in industry have forged the sinews of 
war. All deserve and will have the consideration of Vir- 
ginia to which their efforts entitle them. 

Let me say, in conclusion, that the message which I have 
sought to bring to the people of Virginia today is one which 
I consider of paramount importance to their future welfare. 
I conceive it to be my duty, as Governor of this great Com- 
monwealth, to do what | can to instill in her citizens a keen 
and enlightened interest in the affairs of their government. 
To this end the problems, dangers, and pitfalls, which con- 
front us should not be obscured but brought out into the 
open for their wise and intelligent consideration. 

Virginia has a fine government, the peer of that of any of 
the states. This is generally conceded. But it is not perfect 
and we should not allow ourselves to become too well satis- 
fied with it. All of us should strive unceasingly to improve 
it. I would encourage the desire for improvements in 
schools and those other functions of the government which 
serve our needs and improve our citizenship. But I would 
have this desire coupled with the realization that these im- 
provements must be paid for through taxation, and with the 
willingness on the part of all of us to pay for them. 

I am particularly anxious that there be an acute public 
consciousness of the danger to our state independence in- 
volved in the custom of Congressional grants, with their 
consequent regulation of our home affairs by Federal agen- 
cies. I hope that what I have said on this subject will be 
helpful to that end. 

It would have been much easier and more pleasant, both 
for you and for me, to have avoided any reference to the 
painful subject of taxation; to have dwelt upon the present 
prosperous condition of the State’s finances, and to have 
suggested to you that, when conditions become less favorable, 
we have but to turn to Washington for relief. 

But taking this easy and pleasant course would not have 
been consistent with the duties and responsibilities of a Vir- 
ginia chief executive as I conceive them. ‘The people are 
entitled to know the true facts involved in governmental 
policies. We are now at the cross-roads. We must either 
do the job or the Federal government will undertake to do 
it for us. If, in the light of this knowledge, you decide upon 
a policy different from that I have advocated, this is your 
undoubted right and privilege. I do not believe such will 
be the case, but, if so, the decision will have been reached 
in the light of the facts as they exist, and not based entirely 
on wishful thinking. The final responsibility for the deci- 
sion rests with you, the people, for this is your government. 
I very much want your confidence and support in the efforts 
I shall make to improve our government. Without it | 
can do nothing. God being willing, and with His divine 
help, we shall not fail one another. 
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How to Get the Country Back to Work 


A PROGRAM FOR PRICE ILLS 


By LEWIS H. BROWN, President, Johns-Manville Corporation 
Delivered at the 62nd Annual Dinner, Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, Pa., February 11, 1946 


OR almost twenty years we have been living in a 

world in which a few powerful leaders have been 

preaching false philosophies. They have been advo- 
cating economic systems running contrary to facts and human 
nature, and based upon forms of government that violate 
the dignity of the individual and the rights of man. 

A whole generation of young people has grown up in 
this miasma of confusion. Members of this generation have 
been sold the idea that we live in such a complex world 
that no one except government can solve their problems. 

‘Today, having won the war, our common sense is being 
distorted by these false doctrines. As a people we no longer 
seem able to distinguish fact from fantasy. 

We are clearly off the road and wandering in the wilder- 
ness. It would be well perhaps to go back and with the 
benefit of hindsight and a bit of common sense see if we can 
tind where it was that we lost our way. 

A year ago our armies in Europe were cleaning up the 
last remnants of the Battle of the Bulge. In the Pacific our 
forces were entering Manila and were preparing for Iwo 
Jima and Okinawa. Despite what then appeared to be a 

r hard fight ahead, the whole country was confident of 
winning the war. 

Here at home we were already beginning té plan for the 
postwar period. The bureaucrats in Washington gazed into 
their crystal balls and foresaw another depression leading 
to eight million unemployed by the spring of 1946. 

We now know how incorrect they were in their appraisal. 
American industry, on the other hand, was confident that 


if the dynamic power of the free enterprise system were 


permitted to function, we would have prosperity. 

Businessmen wanted to finish the reconversion job first, 
remove wartime price controls, and then adjust wages and 
prices into economic balance. The economic planners, those 
zealots who have been trying to bring about a socialistic 
economy in this country, wanted no such thing. 

During the war, industry and labor made a great team. 
Kaced by an undisguised danger we broke all records for 
production. We also looked forward to victory and a quick 
reconversion to peacetime production. “Jobs for all” was 
our slogan. We were determined that our veterans would 
not be jobless and homeless. That was our goal. 


RECONVERSION GOAL Posts CHANGED 


Then, when Germany was smashed and Japan was shell- 
shocked into surrender by the atomic bomb, something 
quite unexpected happened here at home. Almost overnight 
the goal posts were changed. No longer was the objective 
30 percent more jobs to take care of our veterans. The 
demand now was for 30 percent more wages for those who 
already had jobs. 

Coupled with this extraordinary demand was a new theory 
expounded by leaders of the CIO that wages could be raised 
drastically, thus increasing costs, without affecting prices. 
Here was an attempt to destroy capitalism by wiping out 
the wages of capital through the exercise of wartime controls 
applied to peacetime production. 

Dangerous strikes resulted. Some two million men were 
idle. The whole industrial life of the nation was threatened. 


Thus the goal posts were effectively changed, the unity 
of the country destroyed, and we were headed for the wil- 
derness in which we find ourselves today. It was at this 
point that America got off the road. 

How could we have avoided this detour? What could 
have been done to keep us on the road to our objective? 

When the atomic bomb was dropped, the President of 
the United States had behind him the overwhelming support 
of the American people; not only his own party, but the 
political opposition; not only the laboring man, but the 
American businessman as well. It seems to me that this was 
the time for a statement from the President somewhat along 
these lines: 

“Citizens of America, we have won the war against the 
dictators. We adopted the methods of dictatorship in order 
to defeat them. We must now restore to America her free- 
dom in order to maintain the institutions that gave us the 
strength to win the war. Our job now is to win the peace. 
First things must come first. We must reconvert from war 
to peace the great industrial machine that is the envy of the 
world. We will maintain today’s wage rates which are at 
an all-time high. Our objective must be to get into full 
production of peacetime goods and to get our returning vet- 
erans back into productive work. When that is done, we 
will sit down together and, guided by clearly stated govern- 
ment policies, will work out through genuine collective bar- 
gaining adjustments that will permit wages and prices to 
come into economic balance.” 

Such a statement from the President of the United States 
last summer would have helped to keep us on the road. 


INFLATION STIMULATED 


Instead, the administration adopted a policy based upon 
economic contradictions. Making no effort to plan for eco- 
nomic balance, the leaders in Washington issued many warn- 
ings against the dangers of inflation while, at the same time, 
they were following a course of action which actually stimu- 
lated inflation. This is the root cause of our difficulties 
today. 

At the moment our people do not see clearly how we can 
escape from these difficulties. They are confused by the 
arguments of those who are themselves confused or those 
who believe that they can bring about a socialistic economy 
through creating more confusion. 

It is not only confusing but ridiculous to say that we can 
raise wages drastically without affecting prices when almost 
90 percent of the cost of everything is the wages of labor 
in one form or another. 


More PurcHasinc Power No So._uTIon 


To say that we need more purchasing power when we 
have over a hundred billions of savings is like saying that 
when you have just finished one Thanksgiving dinner you 
must immediately eat another. 

To say that in peacetime we must hold a price line that 
was established in wartime, even though wage controls have 
been removed, is like saying that you can pour two gallons 
of water into a one gallon pail. 

In this welter of confusion, the average man will ask: 
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In what direction must we look for a solution? How are 
we to get back on the road that will lead us toward our real 
goal? 

When a doctor attempts to diagnose the illness of a pa- 
tient he studies the symptoms but his basic search is for the 
cause of the illness. 

Strikes—even though they involve two million men and 
tie up the whole country—are a symptom. 

The real cause of the strikes is that our government has 
maintained that costs of production can be drastically in- 
creased without rises in prices to cover the costs. 


Fart To Face REALITIES 


As a nation, we have failed to face the realities. We 
have been told that the main economic problem is to hold 
a mythical line of prices by methods which worked success- 
fully in a wartime planned economy but which required 
price and wage controls as well as rationing and other re- 
strictions. Having abandoned rationing and wage controls 
the government is now trying to use price ceilings alone to 
do the whole job. 

Methods successful for war are not suitable to our entirely 
different problems of peace. ‘Today the effort should not 
be to curtail production for civilian use but to stimulate it. 
The Administration, in saying that the main economic prob- 
lem is to hold a mythical price line, ignores the fact that 
prices are a result, not a cause. And its contention is a 
fatuous futility because it ignores the one fundamental fac- 
tor that above all other things determines prices. ‘That 
factor is production. 

Excessive prices invariably reflect the presence of scarcities 
—the inevitable consequences of inadequate production. 

But there is another thing that too many people are ap- 
parently forgetting. It is not prices alone, nor even produc- 
tion alone. It is production in a Free Society that is our 
main objective. 

The advocates of totalitarian methods say, “We built 
thousands of airplanes to win the war, why can’t we use 
the same methods to build millions of homes to win the 
peace?” Perhaps we could if we choose to sacrifice the 
fundamental freedoms for which we fought. When we 
went to war we adopted the methods of dictatorship to de- 
feat dictatorship. If we are now so lacking in understand- 
ing of our own system of freedom that we must adopt the 
very methods of dictatorship we fought against, then our 
fate in the long run will be the same as that of Mussolini, 
Tojo and Hitler. 

During the war, in order that our national effort could 
be forced into war production, we operated in a “Planned 
Economy” in which cherished freedoms were temporarily 
suspended. 


PEopLE TiRED OF CONTROLS 


No matter how necessary rigid controls were in war, the 
American people, I believe, have experienced a psychological 
revulsion against their continuance in peace. 

Yet, today, some of the officials in Washington are talking 
about going back to wartime rationing, allocations and sub- 
sidies, and to the establishment of some permanent form of 
price regulations. Jn my opinion, such controls are neither 
necessary nor practicable in the United States in peacetime. 
They worked and were accepted by the people under the 
powerful stimulus of war psychology. This is, lacking in 
peacetime. It cannot be resurrected and made to work now 
that the war is over. 

The way to get out production in a free society is by the 
simple device of making it worthwhile for people to exert 
themselves. This means wages to labor high enough to 
make workers willing to produce. It means wages to capital 


high enough to make owners and managers—the jobgivers— 
willing to plan and supervise production and to take the risk 
of loss, 


Must UNSHACKLE FREE ENTERPRISE 


We must unshackle the tested and proved system that 
made the United States great—the market economy built 
around free enterprise. 

Like all human societies, it has its difficulties and it doesn’t 
always work perfectly. But it enables us to do two all-im- 
portant things—to produce and to remain free. It is built 
around free prices set by the entrepreneur, in the face of 
competition in the market place, to permit him to recover 
his costs and to pay capital a fair wage. ‘This is the very 
essence of what is needed to call forth production to wipe 
out scarcities. 

Let me cite a few concrete examples from the field of 
housing to illustrate what I mean. The housing problem, 
of course, has been with us for years, but it was not until 
our veterans began to return only to find themselves home- 
less that the housing shortage was effectively dramatized. 
This shortage is an acute social problem. But we are at- 
tempting to solve it by more appropriations; by paying peo- 
ple to go on unemployment relief when the factories that 
make housing materials are begging for help to operate their 
machines to capacity ; by new legislation to offer easier credit 
terms when there is no need for easier credit; and by espous- 
ing policies which encourage strikes that prevent our indus- 
trial machine from turning out building materials so criti- 
cally needed. 


Price CEeILincs BLocK PRopUCTION 


All of this hodgepodge ignores the fact that over-all price 
ceilings are blocking production. 

Here is one example. The asbestos shingle industry has 
for months been imploring the OPA for a small price in- 
crease to cover production costs. Five out of seven manu- 
facturers of asbestos roofing shingles have stopped producing 
shingles because costs are above selling prices. Of the other 
two, one has lost a substantial part of its production because 
of strikes. Today, with our veterans clamoring for homes, 
a price adjustment would bring these factories back into 
production. 

Here is another example. Houses cannot be built without 
flooring. It is an essential item for every house. In normal 
times, in a Free Economy where prices are determined by 
the market place, thousands of lumber mills making hun- 
dreds of different items constantly vary their production to 
produce what the market place most demands and at a price 
that gives them temporarily the most profit. 

Today, OPA, holding its mythical price line, sets a price 
on flooring that makes its production unprofitable to the 
lumber mill. The mill therefore makes something else and 
the production of flooring is greatly curtailed. 

Frame houses cannot be built without sheathing. One 
type of sheathing is made by the insulating board manufac- 
turers. Insulating board sheathing is regular wall board 
that is coated with asphalt to make it waterproof, and there- 
fore it costs more to make. During the war, the OPA froze 
the price of such sheathing. ‘Today, the insulating board 
manufacturers can sell many times the entire output of their 
machines in other classes of board products. ‘Thus they 
have no incentive to make sheathing and little or none is 
being made. 


Profit INCENTIVE EssENTIAL 


In ancient times it was said that you could not build with- 
out bricks, and that you could not make bricks without 
straw. Today you cannot build a million homes without 
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materials and these materials will not be made unless we 
have a price formula that encourages production. 

The problem cannot be solved by trying to compel people 
to produce goods on an unprofitable basis. 

Under OPA controls and government regulations we all 
saw what happened to hog production when it was more 
profitable for the farmer to sell his corn than to feed it to 
the pigs. We are now seeing what happens when an un- 
economic price is set on butter and it is more profitable to 
make milk and cream into things other than butter. 

If, after V-J Day, a flexible pricing policy had been 
adopted at the time the government removed the controls 
on labor, it is my belief that the strikes which tied up the 
country and delayed reconversion would never have oc- 
urred. In the steel case, the government maintained that 
no price increase was necessary but later changed its policy 
and agreed to a price increase. This is merely one example 
of thousands that are bound to occur sooner or later if we 
are to get the country back at work and into full production. 

Prices have risen only about one-half as much in this war as 
in World War I. If, in order to avoid a return to regimenta- 
tion in the achievement of full production and full employ- 
ment, it is necessary to make a further 10 percent rise in 
prices to cover a 15 percent rise in wages, then it would 
be a cheap price to pay for both production and freedom. 

If we the American people intend to be free, then we must 
adopt the methods of freedom. We must make our choice 
and we must make it now. 


Nine Point ProGRAM FoR Price ILLs 


l'rom the viewpoint of basic principle and sound econom- 
ics it is clear that our objective should be the discontinuance 
of price controls. The Administration has now at last ad- 
mitted that in principle prices must be raised to cover the 
increased costs brought about by increased wages. But as 
long as OPA is fixing prices we still have little chance to 
return to a free economy. Many people suspect that it is 
the strategy of the economic planners to maintain price con- 
trols indefinitely through creating fears of a crisis whenever 
it is suggested that controls be discontinued. In the view- 
point of these people there will never be a time when controls 
can be discontinued. 

Those who would like to see all forms of price controls 
ended immediately stand on firm ground of principle. There 
are others who recognize that in some commodities there is 
a wide gap between supply and demand. They believe, in 
these cases, that even though in the long run the principle 
of discontinuance of controls is sound, in the immediate 
period after discontinuance there might be price distortions 
that could be dramatized to bring about political repercus- 
sions. ‘This is especially true in the case of rent on existing 
structures where supply cannot meet demand for a consider- 
able period of time. 

Between the horns of these two dilemmas there is, I think, 
a middle ground that, from a practical viewpoint, would 
begin to stimulate production, and yet keep prices from get- 
ting out of hand. It is frankly a compromise plan that will 
be opposed by both those who stand on economic principle, 
and those who want to maintain price controls indefinitely. 

In the hope that it may be the beginning of the end of 
government price controls and the setting of a definite ter- 
minal date to such controls, I suggest the following nine- 
point program as a means of getting this country back to 
work: 

1, Since the OPA now has a mandate from Congress to 
fix all prices in order to accomplish an objective necessary 
for war, Congress must be asked to give OPA a new man- 


date to prevent runaway inflation and to accomplish the 
entirely different objectives of peace. 

2. Instead of controlling all prices the OPA should be 
instructed to exercise control only over a limited list of 
scarce items where control is necessary until supply catches 
up with demand. ‘These items should be specified by Con- 
gress and additions to the list made by OPA and the Presi- 
dent subject to the later approval of Congress. 


3. Congress should state in the mandate that price control 
is temporary; that the objective is to get away from it as 
soon as possible and get back to price determination in the 
market place where governing factors are competition and 
the decision of the individual citizen to buy. 


4. Congress should prescribe a formula for fair pricing 
as a guide to all sellers of scarce commodities in this tem- 
porary period when demand exceeds supply. 


5. Manufacturers or sellers of scarce commodities should 
submit price schedules based upon the fair price formula to 
the Administrator for his approval. Businessmen would 
thus have an incentive to price below the fair price formula 
to avoid rejection by the OPA. 


6. OPA should be given power to investigate and take 
into federal court, and thus bring before the bar of public 
opinion, those individuals who, when given a chance to 
exercise freedom under a prescribed formula, violate that 
privilege by charging more than a fair price. 

7. Congress should prescribe that, when supply and de- 
mand come into approximate balance on any item designated 
for price control, the OPA must remove controls without 
undue delays, thus giving everyone an incentive to produce 
to the limit of capacity so as to bring about freedom from 
government controls as soon as possible. 

8. Such a new mandate from Congress should be made 
effective at once, instead of at the expiration date of the 
present act on June 30, 1946, and should instruct the OPA 
to eliminate controls on a gradual basis so that all controls 
will end on a definite termination date fixed by Congress. 


9. Congress should specify that the function of OPA is 
not to fix prices but to protect the public against unfair 
prices and that prices on. each item must be sufficient to 


encourage full production and hence full employment as 
soon as possible. 


FuLL PropuctTion ONLY SOLUTION 


In the long run, full production—getting supply ahead 
of demand—is the only real preventive of runaway inflation. 

It must be recognized that if each year labor secures wage 
increases as they have this year, then costs will go up and 
prices must go up to cover costs and allow capital a fair 
wage. ‘To whatever extent this happens, we will have in- 
flation but if the great productive power of American in- 
dustry can be given freedom and an incentive to produce it 
will, I believe, soon bring supply and demand into balance 
and prevent the kind of inflation we all fear. 

These are my suggestions for a solution of the price prob- 
lem that is the crux of our national dilemma today. 

When this temporary period is over, we should insist upon 
the removal of all government controls, upon getting back 
to the competition of the market place, upon the abolition 
of all monopolies or price fixing so that the individual citizen 
—and not the government—will be the dictator of what he 
buys and the price he will pay for it. 

It is of course true that the price policy of our government 
is not the only problem facing us. But at the moment it is 
the key log in the log jam that prevents our getting back to 
work and to the large volume production that alone can 
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prevent runaway inflation in a free society. Once the Amer- 
ican people really understand where the key log is, I believe 
that Congress will blast it loose. Congress could do the 
job in thirty days. 

Just as soon as it becomes clear that this problem is under- 
stood and that the log jam will be broken, our strike wave 
will evaporate. Reconversion will get underway again. 

The fears of the economic planners that we would have 
eight million unemployed have already been proved to be 
baseless. The contention of these same people that the only 
way to prevent disastrous inflation is by going back to war- 
time controls is based on equally fallacious grounds. 

The demands for all kinds of goods are enormous. The 
productive capacity of America is enormous. Let’s stop put- 


ting monkey wrenches in the machinery. Let’s apply com- 
mon sense to the problem of getting back to work producing 
goods that we know how to make. From this production 
will come the employment and technological improvement 
that alone will provide the higher standard of living which 
has made America the leader and the envy of the world. 

The reconstruction of the world depends upon economic 
stability in the United States of America. All our hopes 
for a United Nations Organization rest upon that economic 
stability. Our powerful position in world leadership stems 
from our productivity, our unity and our strength. Having 
won the war, we must demonstrate that we can continue to 
be equally productive, unified and strong or we shall lose 
the peace. 


States Must Assert Leadership 


STOP SELLING POLITICAL BIRTHRIGHT FOR FEDERAL POTTAGE 
By LINDSAY C. WARREN, Comptroller General of the United States 
Deltwvered before the Chamber of Commerce, Asheville, N. C., January 17, 1946 


AM glad to come back to Asheville again, and I greatly 

appreciate your cordial invitation to be with you. I have 

never felt that I was a stranger here. Aside from many 
friends in this section over the years, I have felt special at- 
tachments for the city and its people. 

My great great grandfather, John Gray Blount, owned a 
part of the land on which Asheville is built. I regretfully 
admit, however, that no 1 foot of it ever came down to me. 
My grandfather was the ever loyal and constant friend of the 
mighty Vance, and was a member of his council of state. My 
father was elected as the second president of the North 
Carolina Bar Association here in Asheville. I bear the name 
of an Asheville lady of yesteryears, and for 3 years I attended 
the famous Bingham school, which added its contribution in 
those days in making Asheville North Carolina’s best- 
advertised city. 

I am also glad to be here to pay a visit to a very important 
part of the General Accounting Office—the Postal Accounts 
Division with its 900 employees. When it became necessary 
to move this Division of our Office out of Washington tem- 
porarily on account of war congestion, I was happy that it 
could be located in Asheville. I may surprise some of you 
when | tell you that in this office here in the Arcade building, 
we are making an annual postal audit of $20,000,000,000 a 
year, and it is kept current. I wish to pay public tribute to 
the capable and efficient employees of the Government who 
are doing this important work. 

So I think I qualify in saying that I feel perfectly at 
home here. 

I am particularly happy to be able to talk to this annual 
meeting of your chamber of commerce, and to your dis- 
tinguished guests. You in Asheville have a wonderful op- 
portunity to go out and sell your city and section and to 
promote the location of industries here. The unbounded 
resources of our North Carolina mountains—kaolin, mica, 
feldspar, other minerals, timber and the rest—should be 
developed into manufactured goods here in our own State, 
not sent elsewhere for processing. 

Never in all their history have our chambers of commerce 
been faced with more numerous and perplexing problems 
than today, in readjusting the life of their communities to a 
peacetime economy, with its changing business and man- 
ufacturing activities. Never has there been a greater need 
for their services in building solid foundations for civic 


welfare, and in guarding our democratic institutions, in de- 
fense of which so many of our dear ones have just given 
their lives or their health. 

I take it as self-evident that as citizens, businessmen, and 
taxpayers you are interested in the structure and efficiency of 
our National Government, and its relation with our own 
great State, and with the other States of the Union. No 
longer is this a remote and academic question. In one form 
or another it bears upon the daily lives of every one of us. 
Of late there has been much discussion of the expansion of 
the Iederal Government, of its tremendous growth in 
bureaus, commissions, and boards. Our people are beginning 
to be concerned. They are beginning to wonder when and 
where this expansion will end, what it will cost them, and 
what will be its effect upon the States and their subdivisions. 
I have decided, therefore, to speak to you in a somewhat 
general way upon the subject of the Federal Government, 
its finances, and its relation to the States. This relation- 
ship is the jugular vein of our system of government. 

If I am at all qualified to speak upon this subject, it is 
due to the fact that I have looked at the problem from both 
sides, having served a number of years in the North Carolina 
General Assembly and in the National Congress. In my 
present official position, I have, of course, had a wonderful 
opportunity to study the structure and the functioning of 
the Federal Government. It is part of my job to see that 
Federal agencies stay within the limits laid down by Con- 
gress in their use of public funds. In so doing, it is often 
my duty to rule upon problems that affect both Federal and 
State Governments. In an impartial and dispassionate man- 
ner, I thought it might be worth while here tonight to make 
a few suggestions as to our future goals in these fields. 

When our Constitution was written in 1787, the prime 
problem was how to combine the Thirteen Original States 
into one union. Many of the States were fearful that they 
would lose their character and liberties if they came into the 
Union under the new Constitution. North Carolina did not 
enter the Union until after the new Government was well 
under way. After first rejecting the new Constitution it 
waited until November 21, 1789, to ratify it, too late to 
participate in the first election of Washington, because of 
the lack of a Bill of Rights and the fear that a strong Na- 
tional Government would in time overbear State authority. 

This attitude was natural. When the Constitution was 
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written, there were no great industries. There were no great 
systems of communication or transportation. Our people for 
the most part lived a rural life. The frontier spirit ruled 
the new Nation, and our people looked to themselves rather 
than to government for aid. A slogan of the times, made 
popular by Jefferson, was to the effect that those people are 
best governed that are the least governed. 

It was inevitable that conflicts would arise as to where 
the powers of the States were to end and where the power 
of the Federal Government was to begin, and vice versa. It 
is well known that there have always been a few overly 
ambitious men in Washington who love power and who are 
forever trying to extend their own influence, but, in my 
opinion, this enormous growth of Federal authority can only 
in a small degree be attributed to greed and thirst for power 
in the Nation’s Capital. Much of it has surged up from 
the people and the States themselves, because of either the 
financial inability of the States or their failure to give their 
citizens the necessary State functions of government. 

‘The industrial revolution, with all of its implications in 
the field of big business and of transportation and commu- 
nication, has made necessary and logical some extensions of 
the arm of the Federal Government. Bigness in commerce 
and industry has made necessary some bigness in government. 
You cannot set up great corporate powers that reach out 
into +8 States, and even into foreign countries, without also 
setting up great power in government, to see that there is 
fair play in the land. Railways, highways, and skyways— 
the telephone, the radio, and now television—have themselves 
brought about “a more perfect union” in this country. 

Also, in times of great national emergency the people 
(who after all are the final arbiters of all things in a democ- 
racy, demand prompt action of a kind and character that 
can be performed more quickly and more satisfactorily by 
the kederal Government. The great depression of the thir- 
ties was an emergency of this character. Economic chaos 
was threatening the country. Bankruptcy and poverty were 
staring our people in the face. In response to the cry of 
distress and the demand for relief throughout this Nation 
the kederal Government went into action through both old 
and new agencies. This meant a tremendous expansion of 
our Federal Government. It meant the extending of the 
Kederal hand into almost every home and every business in 
the country. It meant that the Federal Government would 
become concerned with prices paid, with wages fixed, and 
with what crops were to be planted. The framers of the 
Constitution would have been shocked and amazed at such 
a demonstration of Federal activity. But no person who 
lived through that hectic period has any doubt as to why 
the Federal Government took such extraordinary steps. It 
was in response to the dire need and the cry for help that 
went up from the people of the United States to their Gov- 
ernment at Washington. 


But the greatest centralizer of power in Washington is 
war. Under the influence of World War I, the Federal 
Government grew mightily and we now see, as the result 
of World War II, that the Federal Government towers 
above the States with unprecedented prestige. 

Naturally my own concern has been directed to the fan- 
tastic fiscal effect of that trend. Through 10 years of plod- 
ding escape from the slough of depression, through 4 years 
of underwriting, then actively waging history’s greatest war, 
your Federal balance sheet has reached such a state as any 
honest man must call an alarming one. Do you know for 
example, that the yearly bill for interest alone is greater than 
the entire Government budget a few short years ago? In 
fact, our own State’s annual share of the interest charges 


on the national debt would operate the whole State govern- 
ment for well over a year. 

The free-spending philosophers who insist that an enor- 
mous, backbreaking national mortgage is a good thing, call 
anyone an alarmist who is brazen enough to recite the facts. 
What are the facts? To speak in billions of dollars and Na- 
tion-wide totals—now 280 billions—is only a way to escape 
the uncomfortable realities, to lull us into the feeling it will 
be somebody else’s burden. Let us put the facts a little closer 
to home. Simply spreading the total figure among the number 
of employed persons in the country tells us that you and I 
(and every other person employed—the people who must pay 
the debt) owe in round figures $4,000 as our share, which 
we personally or our sons or our grandsons must somehow 
produce and pay. Furthermore, recently I ran across the 
even more startling comparison that the Government debt 
is three times as great as all private long-term debt in this 
country. What would thrifty old Benjamin Franklin, whose 
birthday this is, say to all of this? 

There are five particular avenues which I want to suggest 
as leading out of this financial morass. The first task is an 
examination of the Government itself. The Government’s 
sails must be trimmed. The tools for this reappraisal of the 
Federal Government’s set-up were given to the President 
last month when the reorganization bill became a law. It is 
the best measure of its kind ever passed by Congress. There 
is a great opportunity for the President to do an outstanding 
job. 

I was asked to testify before the congressional committees 
which formulated the bill, and I took advantage of the op- 
portunity then to point out dozens of specific situations of 
apparent overlapping and duplications, situations that cried 
out for a restudy of the Federal organization, followed up 
by fearless and vigorous action. The act tells the President 
not only that he may revise the executive organization but 
that he may actually abolish any particular function of the 
Government. 

You and I know that there can be no real economy unless 
there be weeded out and completely abolished those govern- 
mental functions which, perhaps well-advised at their incep- 
tion, have long since outlived their usefulness. But any re- 
form can become effective only after Congress has had an 
opportunity to examine the plan and veto it, if it so desires. 
There will be ample demands from the special groups and 
from what are called the pressure boys that Congress vote 
down any plan which abolishes somebody's project. Most of 
the Members of Congress want economy as much as you. 
What Congress should have, and is entitled to have, from 
the body of the citizens at large is some fair expression that 
the people do want economy, that they will back up the 
Members who have the fortitude to support the common 
benefit of all instead of the special benefit of the few. If 
“eternal vigilance is the price of liberty,” I say to you that 
even more so is it the price of economy. 

However, the efficiencies and economies to be wrung out 
of reorganization, as necessary as they are, do not approach 
the larger problem. As emphasized by President Truman in 
signing the bill, substantial savings can come only by reduc- 
ing governmental programs which were and are being created 
by Congress. 

That brings me to my second point. Twenty-five years 
ago the Budget and Accounting Act of 1921 became a part 
of the law of the land. One of the principles of that act was 
that the national expenditures and the national income should 
be estimated in advance and that the expenditures should be 
balanced against the income. That is still a good principle. 

For years I have carried in my pocket this recipe: 

“Annual income twenty pounds, annual expenditure nine- 
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teen nineteen six, result happiness. Annual income twenty 
pounds, annual expenditure twenty pounds ought and six, 
result misery.” 

That homely truism Mr. Micawber gave David Copper- 
field nearly 100 years ago is just as appropriate today as it 
was then. That recipe must be applied to the Nation unless 
we are to resign ourselves to continuous deficit spending. 
Any reasonable person must know that with a low national 
income and widespread unemployment large deficits were 
inevitable in efforts to combat the great depression. So were 
they more than necessary to wage an all-out, total, and vic- 
torious war. The aftermath of war also calls for more vast 
appropriations, for as a conquering but Christian and humane 
people we have vast charitable and moral obligations. The 
highest obligation of all, however, is to see that our return- 
ing veterans are cared for in proportion to their needs and 
reestablished in their proper places in our communities. But 
with all of that, and with a national debt that staggers the 
imagination, should we not have an appraisal of the never- 
ending succession of new programs proposing large drains 
upon the Federal Treasury? 

While some of these programs may be promoted from 
Washington, too often does Congress mistake as “the voice 
of the people” the urgings of special pleaders, blocs, privilege 
seekers, and Treasury raiders. It is fashionable to blame Con- 
gress for all the ills of the body politic. They are only 
human and are merely a good cross-section of the Nation. 
The fact is they have been propagandized and lobbied so 
much that a good part of their resistance has been broken 
down. What encouragement in a legislative way do they 
get from home? Everyone has an advocate in Washington 
except the people. It would be news indeed if a chamber 
of commerce commended a Congressman for his statesman- 
ship or for a negative vote rather than praising him for some 
Federal money he had secured for his section. I know from 
experience how sweet it is to the ears of a Congressman to 
hear the plaudits of those who wanted Federal money, and 
who didn’t stop to think it had to be paid back. We justified 
a lot of this in an era of big spending but the reckoning 
period is now coming on. 

Business, agriculture, and labor have a tremendous and 
equal stake in a balanced budget, for after all they are the 
ones who must pay on the barrel head. 

Next, the mounting complexity of our national life has 
led the Congress to delegate more and more of its respon- 
sibility to executive agencies. As a corollary to keeping with- 
in the national income, those who spend the people’s money 
should be impressed that it is not their money and that ex- 
travagance and profligacy on the part of public officials will 
not be tolerated. There is no reason why the public dollar 
should not be of the same value and purchasing power as 
the private dollar. All this means that we must insist upon 
having capable and efficient administrators. In my official 
position it has been my pleasure to deal with many such men. 
However, we have not reached the millenium, and there are 
others who through carelessness or ambition do not hesitate 
to place personal interest ahead of the public weal. That 
is the area where there is much room for improvement in 
higher standards of administration and more conscientious 
attention to the Nation’s business. 

Fourth, Congress should revitalize its power over the 
purse, a fundamental legislative prerogative under our form 
of government. It should reexamine the large grants of un- 
usual administrative authority over expenditures, much of 
which originated in the stress and strain of war. An example 
of the alertness of Congress in drawing back some of this 
financial power to itself is the Byrd-Butler-Whittington 
Act approved by the President last month. That act calls 


for an annual scrutiny and control by the Congress of the 
vast and far-flung financial operations of our Government 
corporations such as the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
Commodity Credit Corporation, and dozens of others. 

Finally, we should return as quickly as possible to a proper 
peacetime balance between the Federal Government and the 
States. 1 spurn the doctrine advocated by many that each 
State should be considered like a county in its relationship 
to the Federal Government. On the other hand, we should 
not be blind to the fact, already accomplished, that many 
of the things we regarded as sacred and as belonging exclu- 
sively to the States have gone out in the twinkling of an 
eye in a fast expanding Nation with a Constitution whose 
commerce and general welfare clauses seem to know no 
bounds. We cannot return to the simple idea of govern- 
ment as expounded by Jefferson, as beautiful as his conception 
was. We cannot turn back the clock even if we would. 

In the face of today’s conditions, the cry of States’ rights 
can indeed become a hollow cry, utterly meaningless, going 
back to issues long fought over and decided. Therefore, I 
do not come to you tonight to make a fetish of States’ rights. 

What then is to be left to the States? Will they in time 
become merely convenient areas to divide Federal activity? 
If this should come to pass, this Nation will cease to have 
the kind of government described in the Constitution. 
Frankly, there are many who doubt that our Nation could 
long survive under those circumstances as a great democracy. 
The history of nations tends to show that when all power 
and authority have been concentrated in the central govern- 
ment, the nation becomes ripe for regimentation and dic- 
tatorship. 

I, for one, still believe that there are important functions 
to be exercised by the States and their subdivisions. ‘There 
are highly proper and necessary contributions that the Fed- 
eral Government should make, but if the States, in order 
to obtain Federal funds, surrender too many of their rights 
and functions to the Federal Government, something very 
precious, something very valuable and democratic, and some- 
thing uniquely American will have gone out of our public 
service. The danger is that our people, looking to Washing- 
ton indiscriminately for aid, will sell their political birth- 
right for a mess of Federal pottage. Moreover, the States 
are now, for the most part, in excellent financial condition. 
Their budgets, unlike that of the Federal Government, are 
in balance and most of them have comfortable reserves. If 
the States will assert their leadership in their proper sphere, 
there will be less incentive for further expansion of Federal 
power. If the States wish to retain power and prestige they 
must assume their full responsibilities and render to their 
people a high quality of public service that cannot be dupli- 
cated by the Federal Government. 

Can the States do this? Of that I have no doubt. Take 
our own State of North Carolina. I do not believe that there 
exists anywhere in this Union a higher quality of public 
servant or a better brand of public service than we have here 
in our beloved State. As I go about my Federal duties, it 
is a source of pride to me to be continually told by people 
from other States that North Carolina is one of the best 
governed and one of the most progressive States in the 
Union. 

Governor Cherry, like other governors before him, is 
known personally by thousands upon thousands of our citi- 
zens. In whatever town or community he goes, there are 
scores of our people who call him by his first name and feel 
that he is their neighbor. North Carolina is not too large 
to be considered a neighborhood. If a citizen has a grievance, 
he knows where to go and what to do about it. He can talk 
to a public official in his community or in Raleigh who un- 
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derstands the background of the whole affair and is in sym- 
pathy with our traditions and our way of life. Also, if mis- 
takes are made, our people know where to place the blame 
and, when credit is due, they know whom to commend. 

We people here in North Carolina are so accustomed to 
vood government in our State that we take it for granted. 
We should prize it greatly and not give it up lightly. In 
my opinion, if all the States of the Union had taken the 
initiative as much as North Carolina, and if all had given 
uniformly as good a brand of public service, there would 
have been less tendency to look to Washington and there 
would be less encroachment on the States by the Federal 
(jovernment, as to those activities that are to be carried on 
in the future jointly and concurrently by the Federal and 


State Governments, I think there should be a genuine part-- 


nership existing between the two levels of authority. 

We have still much more to do in North Carolina. It 
can be done if we continue in our course of planning and 
spending wisely and within our income. We shall never 
tolerate a static State. In all proper functions of the State, 
we must keep alert and progressive, we must streamline and 
keep modern our governmental processes and our laws. We 
must promote a healthy condition of industry, labor, and 
iwriculture, upon which the prosperity of our people depends. 
We, in North Carolina, under great State administrations, 
have met those responsibilities and we must continue to do 
so. In that path lies the integrity of our institutions, the 
vitality of our Government, and the prosperity and freedom 
of our people. 

\nd then, above all, I believe we should begin to teach 


The Public Office 


“THE POLITICAL PARTY TODAY BECOMES THE SCHOOL TEACHER OF AMERICA” 


our people to be more self-reliant, more independent, more 
anxious to do things for themselves, and not to always be 
looking for aid from Government. This Nation has become 
great because of its self-reliance and frontier spirit. There 
is a school of thought today that would have us believe that 
this Nation has grown old, that we have lost the spirit of 
adventure and daring, in which we have carved out a great 
Republic and a great destiny for our people. I repudiate such 
a philosophy. ‘here may be no great West to develop, but 
we still have within us great undeveloped resources. “here 
are today great frontiers of the mind and the spirit which 
challenge youth forever to go forward, and in my humble 
judgment, this Nation is still young. To those who think in 
such narrow and restricted terms, I commend the exploration 
of the undeveloped natural resources of western North Car- 
olina. If I have any criticism to make of the past history 
of your wonderful section, it would be that you have put 
too much emphasis upon your marvelous climate and too 
little emphasis upon the boundless energies and adaptability 
of your people and your multinatured, God-given resources. 

While the so-called good old days are gone and will never 
return as we knew them, we should never forget that this 
country was built for permanence, and our institutions re- 
flect that spirit. We must ever remain a Nation of freedom, 
of liberty, of faith, and hope that the fathers gave us. 

In closing, I hope it is not too outmoded to repeat what 
Jefferson said way back in 1802: 

“Let us deserve well of our country by making her in- 
terests the end of all of our plans and not our own pomp, 
patronage, and irresponsibility.” 





of Private Citizen 





By PAUL F. DOUGLASS, President, The American University, Washington, D. C. 


HIE private citizen occupies a public office. His obli- 

gation is to educate and mobilize opinion to organize 

‘the fractional sovereignties of which he is one unit 
into coherent public policy expressed in law and administered 
by public servants of his choice. This public trust of the 
private citizen is protected by constitutional provisions 
which guarantee to him the conditions necessary for orderly 
change namely (1) the freedom of expression and (2) the 
freedom of association. 


PouiricAL Party AS Pustiic SCHOOL 


In representative government the political party is the 
educational institution which mobilizes the millions of 
sovereignties of which you and | are the numerators of the 
fraction into political action. 

‘Three types of party systems offer the alternative vehicles 
for the associated relationships of citizens to the political 
process and to government. 


The single party system gives us dictatorship by making 
public leadership a political monopoly. Against this type of 
political system we have fought a recent war. 

The multi-party system gives us combination and com- 
promise among competitors for power. With this system 
we have seen great nations collapse through the instability 
of government by coalition. 

The two-party system arrays contenders for public power 
on fairly equal terms. Under this system the American 
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federalism has developed by providing free opportunity for 
debate and the definition of public policy. 


I speak, therefore, for urgent precinct politics as the major 
citizen-educational powerhouse in the local community. I 
speak for strenuous man-to-man, eye-to-eye, ear-to-ear, hand- 
to-hand, mind-to-mind, heart-to-heart, door-to-door, automo- 
bile-to-ballot box action in the local neighborhoods of 
America. I speak for political education on the precinct 
level, on Main Street and Bye Streets where people finally 
decide public policy. 

Our process of education in the the precinct ought to be— 
and we can see that it is—positive and constructive. Not 
often the parties struggling for power in election give the 
idea that neither party is capable of public confidence and 
that the incumbents and candidates for public office are re- 
spectively incompetent to perform the duties which they are 
supposed to be performing or to which they aspire. 

Sane and sportsmanlike precinct education requires us 
now to discuss the contributions which we specifically can 
make, not to file a bill of indictments describing the errors 
others have made. 


A Northampton citizen asked Calvin Coolidge what the 
management of an unsuccessful political campaign had 
taught him. 

Mr. Coolidge replied: “This is the lesson I learned. I 
spent so much time talking about the bad points of their 
candidate who was elected that I didn’t have any time to 
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tell the people about the good points of my man who was 
defeated.” 

Our function now, gentlemen, is to use our party as a 
vehicle for authentic public education with the tutoring to 
be administered in the precincts and the grades to be re- 
corded at the polls. 


AUTHENTIC COMMUNITY RESPONSIBILITY 


Everywhere in America today the concern for sustained 
high-level productive employment, for job stability, is fore- 
most in the public and in the private mind. 


1946 A New Epocu 


Precinct politics in 1946, let us be assured, has an edu- 
cational task to perform which in quantity, quality, and 
tempo differs from the age which came to an end with the 
cessation of hostilities. The world of 1946 is not the world 
of October 1940 when sixteen and a half million men regis- 
tered for Selective Service at an eighth of a million polling 
places for the first peace-time conscription in the history of 
our nation. In a feverish half decade a human world was 
altered. 

Military global migration exceeding any previous popula- 
tion movement in human history has left the bodies of Amer- 
ican men buried in theaters of war in Asia, in the Caribbean, 
in the South Atlantic, in Europe, in the Middle East, in the 
Mediterranean, in the Pacific Ocean, and in the South 
Pacific. Drowning men have sunk to graves in the seven 
seas. 

Our world of 1946 is joined by corpses, living wounds, 
and military experiences. 

One out of every ten Americans wears the lapel button 
of honorable discharge. 

One out of every fourteen Americans in the armed forces 
has suffered wound or death. 

One out of every 125 Americans has suffered casualty. 

One out of every 200 Americans bears the living wounds 
of combat. 

One out of every 500 Americans lies dead in the theater 
of war. 

Every man, woman, and child in America has a financial 
obligation of $2000, the per capita share of the national 
debt. 

The geography of human relationships has been trans- 
formed. 

The Western Hemisphere, comprising thirty percent of 
the world’s land area and thirteen percent of its population, 
has vanished as a historical myth belonging to the age of 
land masses, separated by oceans and joined by ships sailing 
from Europe. 

The human center of gravity has shifted to the East. 
Three out of every five babies are added to the population 
of just four countries: China, India, Japan, and Russia. 

The labor force in Europe for the first time in history 
moves from west to east across the continent as the popula- 
tion of the Soviet Union waxes to a quarter billion human 
beings. 

The European age has passed. Paul Valery, pointing a 
trembling finger at Europe, observed that it was a little 
appendage dangling off the vast coast of Asia. In its place 
have come new major powers—the United States and Rus- 
sia—with a billion human beings in the Orient as an awak- 
ening world. 


THE EpucaTionaL Issues ARE HUMAN AND EARNEST 


The issues with which precinct politics now deal are 
human and in earnest. The educational process in the local 
community must be sane, sincere, convincing, and informal. 


Let us review these issues, remembering that they exist in 
our age which is characterized by a costly ritual of conspicu- 
ous waste. 

Tue Unirep Nations OrGANIZATION Must Succeep 

The United States is now entangled in world organiza- 
tion from which it can no longer escape. “The functional 
parts of the new system of world organization will bear 
forever in history geographical origin, dates, names, and 
faces, the imprint of America. ‘The success of the network 
of international institutions is woven into the structure of 
Continental United States—from the Atlantic to the Pacitic, 
from the Great Lakes to historic Virginia. To call the 
roll of the new world cooperative endeavors is to emphasize 
this fact: Hot Springs, Virginia (FAO) ; Washington, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and Atlantic City, New Jersey 
(UNRRA); Chicago, Illinois (PICAO); Dumbarton 
Oaks and San Francisco, California (UNO); and Bretton 
Woods, New Hampshire (IBRD) and (IMF). The cen- 
ter of gravity in international affairs has shifted to our 
continent. 

I do not need to tell you tonight when newspapers report 
the earth signaling to the moon what will happen to our 
position in the society of nations if the United States should 
by any betrayal of trust default on this opportunity. If we 
fail, our chance has not passed for a brief time—it is gone 
for ever and the United States will go down before the eyes 
of the Orieat as the tragic graveyard of an aborted world 
order. 

The new world order will not come without strenuous 
educational work on our part. In the precincts of America 
we must now conduct our sane, sincere, and persistent edu- 
cational program to keep Americans devoted to our obliga- 
tions. With patience, courage, and informed minds, we 
must sustain our purpose. This task is our paramount and 
immediate citizen obligation. 


YoutH Must Cross THE THRESHOLD TO THE 
New Epocu 


This is a young man’s world. In 1945 more than ninety- 
eight percent of the men inducted were between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty-five. The war was staged and directed 
by old men; its battles were fought by young men. But in 
the years since the limited national emergency was declared 
in 1939 these young men of America have been away from 
home, away from the precincts where discussions are re- 
duced to political decisions at the ballot box. They have 
been gone from their local communities where their roots 
lie for one, two, three, four, five, six, and seven years. These 
men now come home, we know, by measured attitudes, with 
about the same ideas about life and politics which the people 
who have been at home all the while entertain—except for a 
felt-unity of service experience. Now these men come home 
—one out of every ten Americans who have been growing 
old in the actual paid service of their government. 

In every precinict of America, on every street, in almost 
every dwelling lives a citizen who has been employed by his 
government to perform an urgent specialized public office— 
the citizen in arms. These men—and the service women 
too—want jobs to perform—citizen jobs. Their education 
is the obligation of the political party. To utilize their 
energy and their power is to make real the promise of our 
new epoch. 


HicH-Levet Propuctive EMPLOYMENT MuSsT BE 
SUSTAINED 


Within the framework of the United Nations, a high 
level productive employment must be sustained by cour- 
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ageous public policy. Success of world order depends upon 
the full operation of our economic machine. Job stability 
is the problem foremost in the public and the private citi- 
zen’s mind. 


Senator Murray says, “The ‘grim fact’ of unemploy- 
ment is a real threat. Fear has been creeping 
into the heart of all America—our returning soldiers, 
our war workers, our young graduates facing an un- 
certain future, our soldiers and handicapped workers—a 
fear that relates to what will happen as things get back 
to ‘normal’ ”’. 


From day to day all of us Americans must answer on the 
basis of the best information available to us some basic ques- 
tions. Are the technical requirements of full employment 
incompatible with a free-enterprise economy? Will a gov- 
ernment pledged to assure full employment be driven more 
and more to planning and regimentation? Can full em- 
ployment be achieved within the framework of a free, vol- 
untary society? Can we in America insure job opportuni- 
ties without telling everyone what to produce and what to 
consume? What effect can “fiscal policy”, the so-called 
“new weapon in the arsenal of democracy”, have upon the 
general. level of economic transactions and job opportunities? 
How can we achieve the common objective of all Americans 
without interfering with the basic principles of free enter- 
prise, freedom in the choice of a job, and freedom in the 
choice of consumption? Will “normal” be full employment 
or wholesale unemployment? What do we mean by the free 
enterprise system anyway? What is the nature of the eco- 
nomic machine and how is its operation related to alternative 
systems of government and individual ways of life? We 
are debating fundamental issues from now on in the pre- 
cincts of our nation. Our thinking must be disciplined in 
terms of the anticipated consequences of our actions. Have 
no doubt about this, gentlemen, we are now debating funda- 
mental patterns of living. The uncompromising objective 
is job stability; the issue is one of method. In the precinct 
our educational process will produce the political decisions 
which determine the road we will take. 


\UTHENTIC COMMUNITY RESPONSIBILITY MUST BE 
ESTABLISH ED 


Job opportunities are the product of business enterprise in 
the local community. Full employment does not exist on 
the records of congressional legislation; jobs exist in the 
precinct, in the neighborhood, in the community. They are 
on the Main Streets, in the alleys, and on the Bye Streets 
of thousands of cities and villages. They are on farms and 
ranches and in crossroads shops. Wherever and whenever 
the problem of full employment is solved without govern- 
ment action, it will be solved by employees and workers 
associated by common purpose in local communities. 

Job opportunity is the product of business action in the 
neighborhood. ‘lo the local community, therefore, we turn 
our economic faith as we turn our political action to the 
precinct. To sustain high-level productive employment we 
must establish an authentic community responsibility. 

Let me cite you two examples of how and where authentic 
community responsibility exists. “Take the case of Albert 
Lea, Minnesota, for example. To implement its authentic 
community responsibility the citizens of Albert Lea organ- 
ized a company known as Jobs, Incorporated, with an author- 
ized capital of $100,000. The shareholders in this organized 
program of authentic community responsibility state funda- 
mental principles in the articles of incorporation: 

1. that jobs shall be available to returning veterans and 
all others who may seek job opporunities ; 


2. that high-level employment and efficient production 
are essential to community welfare and democracy; 

3. that economic security cannot exist unless the citizens 
of each community recognize their responsibility to create 
jobs; 

4. that the best opportunity for creating jobs is at the 
community level by individual initiative. 


Jobs, Incorporated is equipped with power and purpose to 
deal locally with a problem of job opportunity which is al- 
ways going to be as local as the Main Streets, Bye Streets, 
and the neighborhood alleys. 

Or take again the case of Evansville, Indiana. In 1937 
this community organized the Evansville Cooperative 
League. During the war in all the plants in Evansville, not 
a single man-hour was lost because of work stoppage, walk- 
out, or strike. Developed to promote industrial peace, the 
Evansville Cooperative League has grown to be an action 
enterprise of all people for all people. 

Here are two examples of local action which should cause 
us all to think. I am not saying that our economic problems 
can be solved alone on the local level. Local action must 
have the sympathetic and sustaining purpose of the national 
government. What I am saying is that we have the imme- 
diate obligation to take organized leadership in developing 
authentic community responsibility. Until we do that with 
incisive technical determination, we have no right to range 
farther abroad for other issues. Expansive and violent talk 
in general is no substitute for specific local action. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE PuBLic Dest Must BeE 
SCIENTIFICALLY AND SANELY HANDLED 


Our common national objective of high-level productive 
employment supported by authentic community responsi- 
bility, however, is located within a national society con- 
fronted with a public debt, the heritage from wars and 
depressions. ‘The public debt creates no immediate problem 
for us until we decide to do something about it. Economists 
of the newer school, in fact, believe that our public debt 
could grow by geometric progression to astronomical infinity 
and cause no difficulty to society, provided government issues 
currency in proportion to the growth. The only difficulty 
that can arise, they tell us, is the fear of the unknown, the 
terror that comes to all of us little men from Main Street 
and Bye Street who have the lingering memory of thrift 
and the desire to make income meet expenses in the house- 
hold pocketbook as a condition of neighborhood responsibility. 

When we face the problem of our public debt—and politi- 
cal rivalry as well as good sense is going to compel us to do 
so—we are at once confronted with issues which are at the 
same time highly technical and related to the price of bread 
and butter at the neighborhood grocery. Cash registers 
ringing on Main Street and Bye Street are inextricably 
related to the public debt. 

The payment of interest on a public debt of 300 billion 
dollar magnitude is potentially a deflationary action so long 
as expenditures for uneconomic purposes continue and taxes 
remain high enough to discourage the business incentive. 
To do something to reduce national debt is to tend to lower 
the price level, to make goods and services less valuable in 
terms of money. The total effect of the national debt, its 
value, quality, and distribution, is to weaken the possibility 
of monetary control. To repair a dam when flood water is 
running over the spillway is more difficult than a similar 
engineering operation in the dry season. 

In the precincts our political education on the ways 


of handling the public debt must be careful, solid, and 
courageous! 
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A NaTIONAL Wace Poticy Must Be DEFINED 


High-level productive employment, authentic community 
responsibility and the public debt are all intricately related 
to the problem of a national wage policy. 

Two basic questions cry for answers: 


1. What national wage policy will contribute most to 
sustain high-level productive employment, to further job op- 
portunity, and best to avoid inflation? 


2. What national wage policy will bring the most de- 
sirable distribution of the national income among the wage- 
earners, the employers, and those who derive their fixed 
income from lands and investments ? 

In the minds of labor, history seems to make one principle 
paramount. This is that labor must be permitted to partici- 
pate in and contribute its experience toward the decisions by 
which an industry is directed. Clinton Golden speaks of 
the desire “‘to extend the people’s power through the processes 
of democracy from the political to the economic field.” He 
speaks of the “urge for enlarged participation.” 

Side by side with this evolution of economic democracy 
which labor says increases productivity comes the problem of 
defending the nature of the motivating power of the business 
incentive. Would the establishment of a wage policy on the 
principle of ability to pay elminate the business incentive ? 
To what extent can the efficiency of management be passed 
on to the wage-earners? Who in fact is entitled to the sur- 
plus resulting from efficient operation? 





Here we are dealing with a fundamental issue. We must 
debate it sanely and with sportsmanship in the precincts of 
America. 


Tue Ovucnut-To-Be Must Be Tue Is 


In Grapes of Wrath the fat man is pumping gasoline to 
the rhythm of a chant. With the turn of the handle he 
sing “Whats the country comin’ to? That’s what I wanta 
know. What’s it comin’ to? I ask you, what's it comin’ 
to? I can’t figure her out. Ever’body | ask, they can’t 
figure her out”. ' 

Tom Joad interupts the little chant. “Well”, he says, 
“You ain’t never gonna know. Casy tries ta tell ya an’ 
you jest ast the same thing over. I seen fellas like you be- 


fore. You ain’t askin’ nothing. You're jus’ singing a kinda 
song. ‘What we comin’ to?? You don’t wanta know. 
Country’s movin’ aroun’, goin’ places. I seen too many 


fellas like you. You don’t want to know nothin’. Just sing 
yourself to sleep with a song—‘What we comin’ to?’”’ 

The new world which belongs to you, to me, and to 
America, it bears the dates and places of our great conti- 
nent. We have an epic story to tell in the precincts of our 
land. The political party today becomes the school teacher 
of America—thorough, simple, sincere, sane. This is the 
year of jubilee; for from the United States has issued a 
United Nations. Evye-to-eye, mind-to-mind, heart-to-heart, 
door-bell-to-voter, automobile-to-ballot box our duty in the 
precinct is now to make the ought-to-be the is. 


Why I Chose to Resign? 


“A MAN HAS TO LIVE WITH HIMSELF” 


By HAROLD L., ICKES, Former Secretary of the Interior 
Delivered over the Radio, Washington, D. C., February 13, 1946 


AM here tonight to explain why I chose to resign after 
almost thirteen years in the high post of Secretary of 
the Interior with which President Roosevelt honored 


me on March 4, 1933. 


My task is no easy one, nor was the decision to resign an 
easy one. But a man has to live with himself. I have to 
spend the rest of my life with Harold L. Ickes, and 1 could 
no longer, much as I regret it, retain my self-respect and 
stay in the Cabinet of President Truman. 


In my letter of resignation to the President 1 proposed 
that my resignation take effect at the close of business on 
March 31. My reason for this was that the hearings on 
the proposed Anglo-American oil treaty will begin on March 
4. I am proud of this treaty which I nurtured and raised 
by bottle from the beginning. I think that I had more to 
do with setting it up than any other man in the government. 
I wanted to be here for those hearings. However, I told 
the President that if it was his desire that I should retire at 
an earlier date, I would be glad to do so. 


In a brief note late this morning he told me that my term 
of office would end on February 15, the day after tomorrow. 
I suppose that after being here almost thirteen years I shall 
have no trouble in picking up in two days the odds and ends 
which have accumulated during that period. He also said 
that he considered that my resignation terminated all of my 
other governmental activities. I regard this remark of the 
President’s as in the nature of supererogation. It was like 
saying that when a tree falls to the ground all of its branches 
go with it. 





PAULEY NOMINATION 

On no occasion did the President ever tell me that he pro- 
posed to nominate Mr. Pauley for Under Secretary of the 
Navy. Of course, I had seen reports to this effect in the 
newspapers and this possibility seemed to be on the tongues 
of many people in Washington. 

Word came to me indirectly that Mr. Pauley himself had 
told the President of my probable opposition to his nomina- 
tion. In the circumstances, it surprised me that the Presi- 
dent did not frankly ask me what might be the basis of such 
opposition. Late Thursday afternoon, January 31, | re- 
ceived a telegram from Senator Walsh, chairman of the 
Naval Affairs Committee of the Senate, asking me, at the 
request of Senator Tobey, to appear before his committee on 
the nomination of Mr. Pauley the following morning at 
11:30. The Cabinet met at 10 o'clock on that day. At 
almost exactly 11, as we were about to adjourn, I left my 
chair so as to reach President Truman first and show him 
the telegram from Senator Walsh. He still refrained from 
asking me if I had any objections to this nomination. All 
that he said was, “Of course you will have to tell the truth, 
but be as gentle as you can with Ed Pauley.” In the light 
of succeeding circumstances I may be permitted to doubt 
whether the President was not speaking in a Pickwickian 
sense when he told me to tell the truth. 

I proceeded to the meeting of the Naval Affairs Commit- 
tee and I think that the record will show that I did every- 
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thing that I could in behalf of Mr. Pauley except to perjure 
myself. It is rather shocking to me to learn that certain 
members of the Democratic party, of standing and supposed 
reputation, evidently are incensed that I did not commit 
perjury. Even if I could subscribe to the theory that a man 
obviously unfit for office for which he has been nominated 
should be confirmed by the Senate, I dissent vigorously from 
the motion that one should forswear himself in order to get 
an office for an unfit man, or even for a fit one. 


Mr. Pauley followed me on the stand. Senator Brewster 
asked him whether he had heard my evidence that morning 
to the effect that he had suggested to me that if he could be 
assured that the tidelands bill would not be filed, he could 
raise three or four hundred thousand dollars. Mr. Pauley 
replied: “That statement is not true.”’ Subsequently, I re- 
ceived another summons from the Naval Affairs Committee 
which required me to take with me all memoranda relating 
to conversations with Mr. Pauley with respect to campaign 
contributions and Federal title to offshore oil lands in Cali- 
fornia. On this occasion, under questioning from Senator 
Tobey, I read my memoranda—there were several of them 
on the subject—to the committee. In one of these memo- 
randa, written only a few days after Mr. Pauley visited me, 
I wrote that he had made me the “rawest proposition that 
| had ever heard.” I feel no desire to modify that charac- 
terization. 

At the President’s press conference on Thursday, Febru- 
ary 7, he definitely aligned himself with Mr. Pauley as 
against me, thus making my position as a member of his 
Cabinet untenable. Of course, this was his privilege, but 
I question the propriety of his saying that I had not con- 
sulted him in advance of my testimony with respect to 
Pauley and particularly of his statement that “Ickes can 
very well be mistaken as well as the rest of us.” 

It seemed to me clear from what President Truman said 
at this press conference that he had prejudged this case with- 
out giving me a chance to be heard. 

My feeling is that, since President Truman was not 
present at the hearing and presumably had not read the 
record, it was not proper for him, even although he be the 
President of the United States, to pass judgment on a ques- 
tion of veracity between Mr. Pauley and myself. On this 
issue | am ready to appear before my competent tribunal at 
any time, although, of course, I should want one that would 
not announce, or even form, its opinion in advance of a full 
and careful consideration of all of the evidence. 


As to whether I had or had not consulted President Tru- 
man in advance of my testimony on the Pauley nomination, 
my reply is that he had full notice of the probability of my 
embarrassment, plus several opportunities, in addition to 
those he might create at will, to ask me the reason why I 
might oppose Pauley. 


INVESTIGATION URGED 


I wish that every American could read the record of Mr. 
Pauley’s testimony before the Naval Affairs Committee of 
the Senate. At the very least I hope that the Attorney 
General of the United States will assign one of his ablest 
lawyers to a scrutiny of Mr. Pauley’s denial under oath 
of activities that he admits in other parts of the record. He 
said that he had “‘never asked any Senator or Representative 
to vote in favor of or against any bill involving tidelands 
rights or any other matter related thereto.” He insisted 
that “never at any time” did he request “President Roose- 
velt or Attorney General Biddle to delay, postpone or with- 
draw any suit relating in any way to the tidelands.” He 


categorically denied that he had “presented his viewpoint on 
the tidelands issue to President Roosevelt, Attorney General 
Francis Biddle, to Secretary Ickes and others.” 


I challenge these statements. To the contrary I charge that 
Mr. Edwin W. Pauley was not speaking the truth when 
he said under oath that he had never attempted to influence 
President Roosevelt. Attorney General Biddle or myselt 
with respect to these tidelands suits. Such a statement is 
simply not true. Why, I remember his coming to my office 
to tell me that he had made represertations to others in the 
Administration against these tidelands suits. It is on record 
that he solicited Attorney General Biddle in the same behalf. 
He left no stone unturned to prevent the filing of suits that 
he now, with pretended innocence, declares that he had so 
little interest in that he never said anything to any one on 
the subject. 


Things have come to a pretty pass if, under pressure from 
party organizations, men are not only expected but are urged 
to testify under oath to what is not true. I wonder what 
President Truman meant in the last hurried colloquy that. 
I had with him when he said, “Of course, you must tell the 
truth, but be as gentle as you can with Ed Pauley.” I told 
the truth and my oral testimony was supported by written 
memoranda made immediately following the visits of Mr. 
Pauley to my office. I told the truth with the result that 
the President for several days, although I was a member 
of his Cabinet, was unwilling to see me. I told the truth 
with the result that following my voluntary resignation I 
have been graciously allowed less than three days to clean 
up the accumulation of thirteen years in the Department of 
the Interior. 


‘TRUMAN APPOINTEES 


I am glad to go. But I want to make it clear that I 
applaud President Truman for advocating the policies for 
which his great predecessor, Franklin D. Roosevelt, fought. 
I want also to make it clear that he has made some excellent 
appointments—men of character and ability who are de- 
voted to the public welfare. However, lately I have noticed 
a trend that has seriously disturbed me as a citizen. Re- 
cently there has been a decided and alarming deterioration 
in the quality of his appointments. Now it is all very well 
to advocate policies that are in the interest of the people, 
but policies are not self-enacting any more than laws are 
self-enforcing. Policies and laws must be fought for and 
enforced or their substance will ooze away and nothing 
worthwhile will remain. It takes men of character, strong 
men, men who expect to speak the truth and to hear the 
truth, to give form to the policies and the laws for which 
President Roosevelt fought and which President Truman 
favors in his speeches. 

So, men and women of America, this was the way in 
which the problem presented itself to me. Should I have 
put the country first or the Administration first? So long 
as I can remember, I have owed allegiance to America. I 
have never subscribed to the view that party allegiance 
should override the interest of the country. I do not now 
subscribe to that view, nor have I ever believed, as the 
Nazis did in Germany, that the interests of the party and 
the interests of the country are always identical. I do not 
now believe this. 


I have enjoyed my thirteen years as Secretary of the In- 
terior and I feel a sense of loyalty and obligation to the 
fine men and women who have served that department with 
me. Although I am about to retire from public office, the 
fight for good government and good administration that I 
have waged all my life will go on. 
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